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An Introduction to the 
Program Evaluation Kit 


The Program Evaluation Kit is a set of books intended to 
assist people who are conducting evaluations of educational 
programs. The scope of its potential use is broad. Because it 
comprises a set of step-by-step procedural guides, the Kit 
can advise a person conducting elaborate evaluations of 
far-reaching and many-faceted programs; or it can help 
people as they gather, analyze, and interpret information 
for almost any purpose—whether it be surveying peoples’ 
attitudes, observing a program in action, or measuring stu- 
dent achievement. 

In addition to suggesting step-by-step procedures, the 
Kit introduces and explains concepts and vocabulary com- 
mon to evaluation. You can therefore use it for training or 
staff development. The Kit is intended to be useful to 
people with extensive experience in evaluation as well as 
those who are encountering program evaluation for the first 
time. 


Components of the Kit 


The Program Evaluation Kit consists of the following eight 
books: 


1. This book, The Evaluator’s Handbook, is meant to help 
you get started, to serve as an organizer for the evalua- 
tion, and to provide a directory to the rest of the Kit. 
The introduction contained in Chapter 1 calls attention 
to the critical issues surrounding program evaluation. 
Chapter 2, entitled How to Play the Role of Formative 
Evaluator, describes the diversified job of a person who 
enters into a helping relationship with a program’s staff. 
Chapters 3, 4, and 5 contain step-by-step guides for 
organizing and accomplishing three types of evaluations: 


e A formative evaluation calling for a close working 
relationship with the staff during program installation 
and development (Chapter 3) 

e A standard summative evaluation based on measure- 
ment of achievement, attitudes, and/or program im- 
plementation (Chapter 4) 

e A small experiment, a procedure most likely to be of 
interest to a researcher or to the evaluator who wishes 
to either conduct pilot tests or evaluate a program 
aimed toward a few measurable objectives (Chapter 
5) 


The Handbook concludes with a Master Index to topics 
discussed throughout the Kit. 


2. How To Deal With Goals and Objectives provides advice 
about using goals and objectives as methods for gather- 
ing opinions about what a program should accomplish. 
The book then describes how to organize the evaluation 
around them. It suggests ways to find or write goals and 
objectives, reconcile objectives with standardized tests, 
and assign priorities to objectives. 


3. How To Design a Program Evaluation discusses the logic 
underlying the use of research designs—including the 
ubiquitous pretest-posttest design—and supplies step-by- 
step procedures for setting up experimental, quasi- 
experimental, and time series designs to underpin the 
collection of evaluation data. Six designs, including some 
unorthodox ones, are discussed in detail. The book out- 
lines the use of each design, from initial choice of 
program participants to analysis and presentation of 
results. Finally, it includes instructions about how to 
construct random samples. 


4. How To Measure Program Implementation presents step- 
by-step methods for designing and using measurement 
instruments—examination of program records, observa- 
tions, and self-reports—to accurately describe how a pro- 
gram looks in operation. The first chapter discusses why 
measuring implementation is important and suggests sev- 
eral points of view from which you might describe 
implementation, for instance, scrutinizing the consis- 

JE of the program with what was planned or writing a 
naturalistic description free of such preconditions. Its 
second chapter is an outline of the implementation sec- 
tion of an evaluation report. 


5. How To Measure Attitudes should help the evaluator 
select or design credible instruments for attitude mea- 
surement. The book discusses problems involved in 
measuring attitudes—including peoples’ sensitivity about 
this kind of measurement and the difficulty of estab- 
lishing the reliability and validity of individual measures. 
It lists myriad sources of available attitude instruments 
and gives step-by-step instructions for developing ques- 
tionnaires, interviews, attitude rating scales, sociometric 
instruments, and observation schedules. Finally, it sug- 
gests how to analyze and report results from attitude 
measures. 


6. How To Measure Achievement focuses primarily on the 
tests administered for program evaluation. The book can 


be used in several ways. In case you plan to purchase a 
test, it helps you find a published test to fit your 
evaluation. To this effect, the book lists anthologies and 
evaluations of existing norm- and criterion-referenced 
tests and supplies a Table for Program-Test Comparison. 
The step-by-step procedure for completing this table 
directs you to compute numerical indices of the match 
between a particular test and the objectives of a pro- 
gram. If you want to construct your own achievement 
test, the book presents an annotated guide to the vast 
literature on test construction. Chapter 4 lists, as well, 
test item banks and test development and scoring ser- 
vices. The final chapter describes how to analyze and 
present achievement data to answer commonly-asked 
evaluation questions. 

7. How To Calculate Statistics is divided into three sec- 
tions, each dealing with an important function that 
statistics serves in evaluation: summarizing scores 
through measures of central tendency and variability , 
testing for the significance of differences found among 
performances of groups, and correlation. Detailed work- 
sheets, ordinary language explanations, and practical ex- 
amples accompany each step-by-step statistical proce- 
dure. 

8. How To Present an Evaluation Report is designed to 
help you convey to various audiences the information 
that has been collected during the course of the evalua- 
tion. It contains an outline of a standard evaluation 
report; directions and hints for formal and informal, 
written and oral, reporting; and model tables and graphs, 
collected from the Kit’s design and measurement books, 
for displaying and explaining data. 


The step-by-step procedures that comprise the bulk of 
most of the books have been written with the understand- 
ing that the exact form of an evaluation activity varies with 
the situation. Where the evaluator’s role—formative or sum- 
mative—affects what the evaluator does, suggestions about 
alternative courses of action are provided. 


Kit Vocabulary 


A few basic concepts are used over and over throughout the 
Program Evaluation Kit—the term program for example. 

A program, as referred to in the Kit, is anything you try 
because you think it will have an effect. This is a purposely 
broad definition, A program is anything you do that can be 
described so that you can do it again, if you want to. A 
program might be a tangible thing, such as a set of curricu- 
lum materials; or a procedure, like the use of volunteer 
aides; or an arrangement of roles or responsibilities, such as 
a reshuffling of the administrative office of a school dis- 
trict. A program might be a new kind of scheduling, like a 
longer lunch hour; or it might be a series of activities 
designed to improve students’ attitudes toward school. A 
program is anything definable and repeatable. In evaluation, 
program is synonymous with project or innovation. 

When you evaluate a program, you collect information 
about what the program looks like in operation and about 
the effects it is having. Sometimes this information is used 
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to make decisions about the program, for example, how to 
improve it, whether to expand it, or whether to discontinue 
it. Sometimes evaluation information is ignored or has only 
an indirect influence on decisions about the program. How 
the information will eventually be used does not define 
evaluation, however. Program evaluation is the collection of 
information about a program in a manner that is credible 
enough to make it potentially useful. The focus of this Kit 
is the collection, analysis, and reporting of credible infor- 
mation. 

Credibility means believability. The word occurs many 
places in the Kit because the criterion of credibility sepa- 
rates “good” evaluation information from “bad.” The job 
of the evaluator is to describe a program and its outcomes 
to various groups who need this information. The likeli- 
hood that the results of an evaluation will be heard, dis- 
cussed, and used is increased if these results are seen to be 
accurate. Notice that credibility is relative to the opinions 
of people who receive your report. A community of scien- 
tists will make different demands for proof than will a 
group of parents—and the scientists will not always be the 
more demanding group! Recognition that information has 
to match the audience is critical if you are to adapt to the 
political context of an evaluation—and nearly all evalua- 
tions have, such a context. 

Generally an evaluation has a sponsor. This is the person 
or organization who requests the evaluation and usually 
pays for it. If the members of the school board request an 
evaluation, they are the sponsors. If a federal agency re- 
quires an evaluation, the agency is the sponsor. 

Evaluations always have an audience. An evaluation’s 
findings are of course reported to sponsors, but there might 
be other recipients of the information as well. A common 
audience for formative information collected during pro- 
gram development consists of the people running the 
program—the program’s staff, planners, and managers. 
Another audience might be students, parents, special inter- 
est groups, or the local community. If the program will be 
exported to additional sites, or written about in widely 
circulated publications, then the broader scientific or edu- 
cational community comprises one evaluation audience. 
Audiences, in short, are the groups that you will have in 
mind as you conduct the evaluation. If your audiences 
share a common point-of-view about the program or are 
likely to find the same evaluation information credible, 
consider yourself fortunate. This is not always the case. 

For some evaluations, of course, the roles of evaluator, 
sponsor, and audience are all played by the same people. If 
teachers decide to evaluate their own program, then they 
will be at once the sponsors, the audience, the program 
managers, and the evaluators. Though the Kit treats these 
roles as distinct, it is recognized that people sometimes fill 
overlapping functions. 

A decision made by the evaluator that affects the credi- 
bility of the evaluation for many audiences is selection of a 
design. An evaluation design is a plan determining when 
evaluation instruments or measures—tests, questionnaires, 
observations, record inspections, interviews, etc.—will be 
administered and to whom. Design provides a basis for 
comparing the results of measurements to a standard. This 
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TABLE 1 
Some Models of Program Evaluation 


Model Emphasis 


Selected References 


US oom 


Goal-Oriented Evaluation should assess student 


Evaluation progress and the effectiveness 
of educational innovations. 
Decision- Evaluation should facilitate 
Oriented intelligent judgments by 
Evaluation decision-makers ` 
Transactional Evaluation should depict pro- 
Evaluation gram processes and the value 
perspectives of key people. 
Evaluation Evaluation should focus on 
Research explaining educational effects 
and devising instructional 
strategies . 
Goal-Free Evaluation should assess pro- 
Evaluation gram effects based on criteria 
apart from the program’s own 
conceptual framework. 
Adversary Evaluation should present the 
Evaluation best case for each of two com- 


peting alternative interpreta- 
tions of the program’s value 
with both sides having access 
to the same information about 
the program. 


Bloom, B. S., Hastings, J. T., & Madaus, G. F. Handbook 
on formative and summative evaluation of student 
learning. New York: McGraw-Hill, 1971. 

Provus, M. Discrepancy evaluation for educational program 
improvement and assessment. Berkeley, CA: 
McCutchan, 1971. 


Stufflebeam, D. L. (Ed.). Educational evaluation and decision- 
making. Itasca, IL: F. E. Peacock, 1971. 


Rippey, R. M. (Ed.). Studies in transactional evaluation. 
Berkeley, CA: McCutchan, 1973. 

Stake, R. E., et al. Evaluating the arts in education: A 
responsive approach. Columbus, OH: Charles E. 
Merrill, 1975. 


Campbell, D. Reforms as experiments. American Psychologist, 
1969, 24, 409-429. 

Cooley, W. W., & Lohnes, P. R. Evaluation research in 
education. New York: Irvington Publishers, 1976. 


Scriven, M. Prose and cons about goal-free evaluation. 
In W. J. Popham (Ed.), Evaluation in education: 
Current applications. Berkeley, CA: McCutchan 
1974. 


Levine, M. Scientific method and the adversary model: 
Some preliminary suggestions. Evaluation Comment, 
1973, 4(2), 1-3. 

Owens, T. R. Educational evaluation by adversary pro- 
ceedings. In E. R. House (Ed.), School evaluation: 
The politics and process. Berkeley, CA: McCutchan, 
1973. 
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standard might be the performance of program participants 
prior to the program or the scores of a comparable group of 
non-participants. Comparison to a standard gives you some 
perspective on the magnitude of the effect the program has 
had and helps you decide whether it was indeed the pro- 
gram that brought about the outcomes you have measured. 


The Evaluation Model On Which the Kit Is Based 


As soon as you begin to read the literature in the field of 
evaluation, you will encounter evaluation models. Descrip- 
tions of some of the more prominent ones, with principal 
references, appear in Table 1. 

These models serve mainly to conceptualize the field and 
draw the boundaries of the evaluator’s role. In addition, 
they provide a vocabulary so that people describing evalua- 
tion issues can speak from a common basis. If you plan to 
spend considerable time working as an evaluator, the refer- 
ences in Table 1 should help you catch up on what evalu- 
ators have said about their craft. Additional readings of 
interest to evaluators are listed in the For Further Reading 
section at the end of the chapter. 


This Kit has drawn at least some of its various prescrip- 
tions about how to evaluate a program from most of the 
models in Table 1. Each model is appropriate to a particular 
set of circumstances; and since the Kit’s purpose is to help 
you to decide what to do when confronted with different 
situations, it is natural that its advice would sound at 
different times as though it emanated from different evalua- 
tion models. 

The principal theoretical basis on which the Program 
Evaluation Kit rests is not represented in the table. The 
CSE Evaluation Model, because of its relative lack of pre- 
scriptiveness about how evaluations should be conducted, is 
difficult to pigeonhole. 


The CSE Evaluation Model 


Most of the evaluation models described in Table 1 outline 
how their various proponents believe evaluations should be 
conducted. The CSE model, shown in Figure 1, focuses by 
contrast primarily on when to evaluate. Jt points out phases 
during the development of a program during which various 
audiences might effectively use credible information. 


1 
NEEDS 


ASSESSMENT 
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3 4 
FORMATIVE > SUMMATIVE 
EVALUATION 


EVALUATION 


Figure 1. Stages of the CSE Evaluation Model 


Though the CSE evaluation model might more appro- 
priately be called a model of program development, it 
provides a useful picture of the exchange of information 
that can take place among evaluator, sponsor, staff, and 
community during the life of a program. It also shows ways 
in which the evaluator’s role should alter to fit changes in 
the information needs of various audiences as the program 
matures. 

The CSE program development model, at least in its 
major outlines, has guided evaluation theory, practice, and 
training conducted by the Center for the Study of Evalua- 
tion since the late 1960’s. The purpose behind using such a 
model is to give people a common framework for thinking 
about and discussing things that might otherwise be too 
complicated to deal with clearly. For this reason, the model 
is highly idealized. Its fit to the actual realities of evaluating 
programs will be discussed as the chapter progresses. 

The CSE model, shown in Figure 1, views program 
evaluation as the process of selecting, collecting, and inter- 
preting information for the purpose of keeping various 
audiences informed about a program. Usually these audi- 
ences will use the information to make decisions. The kinds 
of decisions that need to be made about a school program 
depend on the stage of development of the program. The 
process of creating school programs can be seen as taking 
place in four phases. 


Needs assessment 


The first phase in the cycle of program development is 
Needs Assessment during which a program’s goals are deter- 
mined. In settings where the program is intended to re- 
spond to the wishes of community members, information 
gathering during the needs assessment can reach parents, 
teachers, students, school board members, and the broader 
community. Where a program addresses a single subject 
area, a needs assessor might only solicit the opinions of 
experts and curriculum specialists in that area. At times, the 
sponsor or funding agency more or less declares a need by 
making money available for programs aimed toward certain 
goals. Sometimes an effort is made to verify through testing 
or surveys that the needs perceived by the audience do in 
fact exist. It is to remedy most critical “needs,” or to 
achieve high priority goals, that the program is then 
planned. 

Every program goes through a needs assessment phase 
regardless of who sets the goals or how informally they are 
determined. 


Program planning 


The second phase in program development is Program 
Planning. \deally, teachers, curriculum experts, and others 
will plan a program to meet the highest priority goals 
determined by the needs assessment. At times, the need to 
reach certain goals will prompt planners to design a proto- 
type program from scratch, putting together materials, acti- 
vities, and administrative arrangements that have not been 
tried before. Other situations will require that they pur- 
chase and install, or moderately adapt, an already existing 
program). Both situations qualify as program planning— 
something that had not occurred previously in the setting is 
installed for the purpose of meeting announced goals. Plans 
should be laid at this time for evaluation of the program, 
but they rarely are. 

The first two phases of the evaluation model show its 
preoccupation with uncovering and delineating the pro- 
gram’s own goals. A needs assessment sets goal priorities; 
program planning designs or purchases a program to reach 
them. Implicit in this is the model’s one prescription about 
how evaluations should proceed: they should address, at 
least partly, the goals of the program’s constituency and/or 
those the program planners and staff claim the program will 
accomplish. The evaluator, whose job it is to provide infor- 
mation about its progress, then, should begin by looking at 
the program’s goals. Not all evaluation models make this 
prescription. Scriven, for one, suggests that evaluators work 
from a fixed set of humanitarian supraprogram goals, re- 
gardless of the program’s unique objectives. Stake’s “re- 
sponsive” approach requires that the evaluator describe 
what the program looks like and seems to do regardless of 
its own or society’s aims. 

You will notice that throughout the Kit the advice is to 
“start by looking at the program’s objectives.” It seems that 
you will be most likely to find what your audience wants to 
know by looking first in the place toward which they are 
pointing! This, of course, does not mean that you cannot 
search for other program effects as well or spend time just 
describing what the program looks like. These are all impor- 
tant, and the Kit’s various step-by-step guides and How To 
books point out unplanned effects and processes you might 
look for. 


Formative evaluation 
Phase three of the CSE Evaluation Model is Formative 


Evaluation. Formative evaluation requires collecting and 
sharing information for program improvement, While a pro- 
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gram is being installed, the formative evaluator works to 
provide the program planners and staff with information to 
help adjust it to the setting and improve it. 

Suppose, for example, that teachers have heard of a new 
chemistry program at a conference and want to try it out. 
Purchases are made and boxes are delivered. This will be the 
first year of the new program. What kind of decisions will 
have to be made? Eventually, of course, people will want to 
know how good the program is compared with other pos- 
sible programs, and whether or not to continue with the 
program. However, these are questions that cannot be an- 
swered right away. They must await a summative evaluation 
that asks about the overall value of a program. 

Before the program as a whole can be described, summa- 
rized, and perhaps judged, it must be allowed to get on its 
feet, and develop to the point at which it is functioning 
day-to-day as effectively as possible. 

This developmental program phase—perhaps a few days 
or weeks, or maybe years, depending on the program—is the 
time for formative evaluation. Ideally, the program’s spon- 
sors should give a new program a chance to make mistakes, 
solve problems, and reach the point where it is running 
smoothly before they decide how good it is. All the time a 
program is in this developmental stage, full of trial and 
error, the staff is trying to implement it properly, revise the 
program to meet their particular situation, and make sure 
participants are making progress. If there is an evaluator at 
this stage of the program, she is charged with providing 
information that helps to improve the program. 

The formative evaluator, therefore, becomes involved 
with the program. She works closely with program man- 
agers telling them how the program looks and what progress 
is being made, and helping them to develop the program to 
be as effective as possible in meetings its goals. 

Early during program implementation, the exact nature 
of the program and the manner in which it is expected to 
achieve its goals should be made explicit. The formative 
evaluator, therefore, not only helps to develop the program, 
but also to conceptualize what the program is and how it 
works. Since this conceptualization is an essential precondi- 
tion for summative evaluation, formative evaluation lays 
the groundwork for summative. 


Summative evaluation 


Summative evaluation, the fourth phase in program de- 
velopment, looks at the total impact of a program. It differs 
from formative evaluation in its timing and audience, and in 
the evaluator’s relationship to the program. When a pro- 
gram has passed its developmental stage and is functioning 
as intended, it is ready to be summarily described and 
perhaps judged. This judgment is made by the people in a 
position to determine whether or not to continue the 
program, whether or not to expand the program, and 
whether or not to recommend the program for use in other 
schools or districts. These decision-makers may be princi- 
pals, school board members, funding agencies, teachers, or 
parents. 


Ideally, because the summative evaluator represents the 
interests of the sponsor and the broader community, he 
should try not to interfere with the program. The summa- 
tive evaluator’s function is not to work with the staff and 
suggest improvements while the program is running, but 
rather to collect data and write a summary report showing 
what the program looks like and what has been achieved. 
Ideally, the summative evaluator does not get involved with 
the program beyond making measurements. This detach- 
ment presumably is possible because such evaluation should 
examine only mature programs whose serious problems 
have already been worked out. If a summative evaluation is 
to be credible, the summative evaluator must be free to 
report negative findings. 

Political realities, of course, tend to make such an ide- 
alized summative evaluation rare in practice. Discussions of 
the difficulty of producing objective summative evaluations 
point to three causes: 


1, Regardless of who commissions the evaluation, directives 
to the evaluator usually require that he serve an ambig- 
ious formative/summative function. Most evaluators are 
asked to work on improvement of the program and to 
write a summary report. The summative evaluator, there- 
fore, scrutinizes a program in which he may have de- 
veloped a personal stake, and objectivity is often lost. 

2. Many funders request that the project staff hire its own 
summative evaluator. Because this evaluator is essentially 
in the employ of the local staff and may wish to receive 
commissions to evaluate in the future, he is loath to 
report negative findings. Evaluations conducted under 
these circumstances understandably err in the direction 
of over-praise. Some funding agencies even request that 
the program staff itself conduct the summative evalua- 
tion. 

3. Few sponsors funding programs take the hard line, con- 
sumer advocacy point-of-view expressed in CSE’s defini- 
tion of summative evaluation. The prestige of a founda- 
tion or a department of the government, after all, comes 
from funding effective programs. Objectivity is often 
lost in summative evaluation because of fear of negative 
results. Negative results are seen as serving no one’s 
benefit in the political arena where summative evaluators 
must live and work. 


Unfortunately, this state of affairs keeps in operation 
programs of doubtful merit, preventing more effective ones 
from receiving funding. Most of the remedies suggested for 
the problem ask that summative evaluations be commis- 
sioned by agencies independent of the funders of the pro- 
gram. While these solutions are being worked out, however, 
you are likely to find yourself working as a summative 
evaluator in the exact political situation described here. 
You might, in other words, experience pressure to produce 
a favorable report. The best response to this is to follow 
your own conscience. Many evaluators deal with this prob- 
lem by focusing on areas in which the program seems most 
likely to have good effects and then dispassionately report- 
ing results in these areas. Evaluations of this sort are biased 
in terms of choice of what to study. However, clear and 
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credible data collection can ensure an objective picture of 
the program from that point on. Reporting the results with 
a mention that the choice of what to depict was partly 
motivated by a desire to put the program in the best 
possible light violates no one’s ethics. 

To summarize, the CSE Evaluation Model outlines four 
stages of program development where information collec- 
tion is helpful: needs assessment, program planning, forma- 
tive evaluation, and summative evaluation. Since planners, 
sponsors, teachers, and community members could need 
information at any of these stages, evaluators might be 
needed to assist in any of these activities. Although this Kit 
is concerned primarily with formative and summative evalu- 
ation, many of its resources can assist in needs assessment. 
And to the extent that program planning requires collecting 
opinions, checking on student learning, or planning for the 
evaluation of the new program, the Kit will be useful during 
the program planning stage as well. 


Conceptualizing Your Own Evaluation 


“We'd better have an evaluation of Program X,” someone 
could decide and then appoint you to carry out that deci- 
sion. Proceed with this caution: 


Your first act in response to this assignment should be to 

find out what evaluation means in this instance. Find 
out what is expected. What information will the evalua- 
tion be expected to provide? Does the sponsor or 
another audience want more information than you can 
possibly provide? Do they want definitive statements 
that you will not be able to make? Do they want you to 
take on an antagonistic or advocate role toward the 
program that you cannot in good conscience assume? 


Failure to reach agreement about the exact nature of the 
evaluation to be conducted can lead to: 


e Wasted money and effort—data are collected which 
are of no use to anyone 

è Frustration—the evaluator feels she has wasted her 
time 

e Acrimony—the sponsors feel they did not get what 
they asked for or expected 


Step 1 in any evaluation condenses to one word: Negotiate! 


As soon as you have accepted the assignment, assemble 
for yourself a clear picture of what you will be expected to 
do, This conceptualization will have four major compo- 
nents, each negotiated with your sponsor and audiences: 


1. A decision about what these people really want when 
they say they want an evaluation 

2. Selection of an evaluation design and measurement in- 
struments based on what the audience will accept as 
credible information 

3. Choice of a reporting style, that is, the extent to which 
you will report hard data as opposed to informal or 
qualitative information; and whether you will write tech- 
nical reports, brief notes, or just confer with the staff 
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4. Delineation of what you can accomplish within the 
constraints of the evaluation’s budget and political situa- 
tion. 


Determining What People Really Want When They Say 
They Want an Evaluation 


The sponsor who commissions your evaluation might have 
in mind any one of five kinds of activities that could be 
called evaluation. Since each requires a different approach 
and various amounts of time and money, it is crucial that 
you clarify which definition prevails in your own situation. 
A request for an evaluation may turn out to be a charge to 
collect information: 


© To conduct a needs assessment 

© To describe what the program looks like in operation 
© To measure whether goals have been achieved 
e 


To help planners get and keep the program running 
smoothly—what the CSE Model calls formative evalu- 
ation 

è To help the sponsor and others in authority decide 
the program’s fate—summative evaluation 


The boxes on pages 11 to 13 describe the five kinds of 
activities usually conducted under the title evaluation. Each 
is characterized by the question most likely to be in the 
sponsor’s mind, some typical questions that might be gener- 
ated around the main question, the activity that could 
occur, and finally the kinds of decisions that could result. 
Since the CSE Model’s depiction of formative and summa- 
tive evaluation encompasses the activities required for all 
the other kinds of evaluation described in the boxes, the 
Program Evaluation Kit contains enough information to 
help you perform any of them. 


Evaluation Credibility 


In addition to finding out what your audiences want to 
know, you will need to discover what they will accept as 
credible information. The credibility of your evaluation 
will, of course, be influenced by your own credentials. The 
audience will be less skeptical of your results if it thinks 
you know what you are doing. Their willingness to accept 
without question what you report will be based on other 
criteria as well. For one thing, they will take account of 
your allegiances. An evaluator must be perceived as free to 
find fault—whether or not she does. This means that you 
should not be constrained by friendship, professional rela- 
tions, or the desire to receive future evaluation jobs. In 
addition, audiences will believe what the evaluator reports 
to the extent that they see her as representing themselves. 
The program staff, for instance, will be suspicious of a 
formative evaluator who will write a summary report at 
year’s end to the funding agency. The agency, on the other 
hand, will read the report suspiciously if it suspects that the 
evaluator’s formative work has put her on “their side.” 
Because of these credibility problems, evaluators with ambig- 
uous formative-summative job descriptions have to arrive 
at a determination of their primary audience through nego- 
tiation. 
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Questions on the minds of the sponsors and audiences 


What needs attention? 
What should our program(s) try to accomplish? 
Where are we failing? 


Appropriate labels for this kind of evaluation 


Needs assessment 
Organizational review 


Kinds of questions the evaluator might pose 


What are the goals of the organization or community? 

How can goal priorities be determined? 

Is there agreement on the goals from all groups? 

To what extent are these goals being met? 

What are the areas in which the organization is most seriously 
failing to achieve goals? 

Where does it need to plan special programs or revise old pro- 
grams? 


Kit components of greatest relevance 


How To Deal With Goals and Objectives 
How To Measure Achievement 

How To Measure Attitudes 

How To Measure Program Implementation 


Questions on the minds of the sponsors and audiences 


What is happening in Program X? 

What does it look like? 

What do people experience? 

How much does it vary from site to site? 


Appropriate labels for this kind of evaluation 


Description of program implementation 
Program documentation 
Evaluation of program processes 


Kinds of questions the evaluator might pose 


How many participants and staff are taking part? 

When? How often? Where? 

Is the program running on schedule? 

Is the program being implemented according to plan? 

Have the proper materials been purchased and are they being 
used? 

What is a typical daily schedule? 

How are time, money, and personnel allocated in the program? 
Whet activities do participants in the program become involved 


Kit component of greatest relevance 


How To Measure Program Implementation 


Comment 


Many requests for “evaluation” actually require a needs assess- 
ment. By probing, the evaluator might discover that the aim of 
the evaluation is neither to decide between continuing or 
dropping a program—summative evaluation—nor to develop de- 
tailed, specific activities to improve a program—formative evalua- 
tion. Rather, the sponsor wants to discover weaknesses or prob- 
lem areas in the current situation which can eventually be 
remedied. Watch particularly for this substitution of “evalua- 
tion” for “needs assessment” when the program to be evaluated 
is large and complexly organized, with many goals, components, 
and staff roles: “Our nursing program needs evaluating” or “We 
need to evaluate our food services.” Notice especially that a 
needs assessment frequently is used to make public implicit goals 
and/or to re-examine and critique existing goals. 


Decisions and actions likely to 
follow a needs assessment 


The decisions following a needs assessment usually involve allo- 
cation of money and effort to meet high priority needs. The 
activity that should follow is planning of programs—educational, 
organizational, whatever—addressed to the identified needs. Note 
that needs assessment differs from formative evaluation not only 
in the typical size or scope of the program under investigation, 
but more particularly in the fact that the formative evaluator 
follows up the identification of weaknesses. He works with the 
staff to attempt improvements during the course of the evalua- 
tion. In a needs assessment, on the other hand, the survey of 
needs is itself the end product. 


Comment 


Description of program implementation focuses solely on the 
activities, materials, and administrative arrangements that com- 
prise a program. It does not include a description of the results 
of program activities as would a formative or summative evalua- 
tion. The audience wants a description of who is doing what in 
Program X, or of how a requirement that such-and-such take 
place has been interpreted by program planners and developers 
across sites. 

If this is your situation, be sure to ask if the audience or 
sponsor wants to compare programs or alternative versions of the 
same program over sites. In any case, be sure to make it clear 
that you will not be relating program activities to outcomes. For 
many audiences, a description of what is taking place is suffi- 
cient information for making decisions about the program. This 
is particularly true when the program is designed to reflect a 
philosophy or theory of how schools or organizations should be 
run in order to achieve long-term goals that cannot be imme- 
diately measured. In such a case, the evaluator’s job is to collect 
evidence about the manner in which the theory or philosophy is 
being put into practice by program personnel. 


Decisions and actions likely to 
follow program documentation 


Sponsors and audiences are likely to judge the program on the 
basis of whether or not they think the activities occurring are 
valuable in themselves or will probably be effective in achieving 
other goals. 
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Questions on the minds of sponsors and audiences 
Is Program X meeting its goals? 
Appropriate labels for this kind of evaluation 


Measurement of goal achievement 
Objectives-based evaluation 


Kinds of questions the evaluator might pose 


What are the goals of the program? 
How can they be measured? 
What do measures show about the degree of goal attainment? 


Kit components of greatest relevance 


How To Deal With Goals and Objectives 
How To Measure Achievement 
How To Measure Attitudes 


Questions on the minds of sponsors and audiences 


How can the program be improved? 
How can it become more efficient or effective? 


Appropriate label for this kind of evaluation 
Formative evaluation 
Kinds of questions the evaluator might pose 


What are the program’s goals and objectives? 

What are the program’s most important characteristics—ma- 
terials, activities, administrative arrangements? 

How are the program activities supposed to lead to attainment of 
the objectives? 

Are the program’s important characteristics being implemented? 
Are they leading to achievement of the objectives? 

What adjustments in the program might lead to the attainment 
of the objectives? 

Which activities are best for each objective? 

Are some better suited to certain participants? 

What problems are there and how can they be solved? 

What measures and designs could be recommended for use 
during a summative evaluation of the program? 


Kit components of greatest relevance 


All of them 
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Comment 


For this kind of limited evaluation, the evaluator promises only 
to measure the extent to which the program’s highest priority 
goals are and are not being achieved. Some of these goals might 
be affective, such as satisfaction with the program; and others 
might be cognitive, such as arithmetic achievement. Program 
goals are usually stated in terms of student outcomes. 

If your evaluation matches this situation, it is important to 
emphasize that you will not be able to state whether the pro- 
gram alone is responsible for the results you observe; and you 
will certainly be unable to say whether some other program 
would have been better. Simply looking at goal achievement, in 
other words, usually provides a poor basis for judging a pro- 
gram’s comparative merits. If a statement about degree of goal 
achievement is all you will be able to produce, your results can 
still be of some use. Determining whether achievement measures 
up to set standards that have been carefully thought out does 
give a basis for at least tentative conclusions about the program’s 
quality. And even though a reading program, for example, might 
not be the sole cause of the reading achievement of children in 
the program, it is the program that bears responsibility in the 
school setting. 


Decisions and actions likely to 
follow measures of goal achievement 


Clarification and measurement of goals often helps planners and 
staff to better focus their activities on goals and make revisions 
in areas where goals are failing to be achieved. An evaluation that 
involves only measures of goal achievement will be cheaper than 
a full-scale formative evaluation where the evaluator helps the 
staff to choose among alternative program changes, and then in 
turn monitors the effectiveness of these. 


Comment 


Formative evaluation encompasses the thousand-and-one jobs 
connected with helping the staff to get the program running 
smoothly. It might even include conducting a needs assessment. 
Certainly it will involve some attention to monitoring program 
implementation and achievement of goals. In order to improve a 
program, it will be necessary to understand how well a program 
is moving toward its objectives so that changes can be made in 
the program’s components. Formative evaluation is time-con- 
suming because it requires becoming familiar with multiple as- 
pects of a program and providing program personnel with infor- 
mation and insights to help them improve it. Before launching 
into formative evaluation, make sure that there actually is a 
chance of making changes for improvement—if no such possi- 
bility exists, formative evaluation is not called for. 


Decisions and actions likely to follow a 
formative evaluation 


As a result of formative evaluation, revisions are made in the 
materials, activities, and organization of the program. These 
aesamant are made throughout the formative evaluation 
period. 
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Questions on the minds of sponsors and audiences 


Is Program X worth continuing or expanding? 

How effective is it? 

What conclusions can be made about Program X or its various 
components? 

What does Program X look like and accomplish? 


Appropriate labels for this kind of evaluation 


Summative evaluation 
Outcome evaluation 
Consumer testing 
Evaluation research 


Kinds of questions the evaluator might pose 


What are the goals and objectives of Program X? 

What are Program X’s most important characteristics—materials, 
activities, administrative arrangements? 

Why should these particular activities reach its goals? 

Do the activities lead to goal achievement? 

What programs are available as alternatives to Program x? 

How effective is Program X in comparison with alternative 
programs? 

How costly? 


Kit components of greatest relevance 


All of them 


Another determiner of how seriously the audience lis- 
tens to your results is the method you use for gathering 
information. Methods of data gathering include the evalua- 
tion design; the instruments administered; the people se- 
lected for testing, questioning, or observation; and the 
times at which measurements are made. When you choose 
instruments and designs, or construct a sampling plan, re- 
member this: You cannot count on your audience to accept 
as credible the same sorts of evidence that you consider 
most acceptable. People are usually skeptical, for instance, 
of arguments they do not understand. You might have 
noticed that when reports filled with complicated data 
analysis are presented, people stay quiet until a few experts 
have given their opinions. Then everyone discusses the 
opinions of the experts. 

Unless your audience expects complex analyses, you 
should keep your data gathering and analyses straight- 
forward. Think of yourself as a surrogate, delegated to 
gather and digest information that your audience would 
gather on its own, were it able. Keep a few representative 
members of the evaluation audience in mind, and ask your- 
self periodically: “Will Mr. Carson see the value in doing 
this analysis?” A good way to find out, of course, is to ask 
Mr. Carson. 

Remember, as well, that the general public tends to 
place more faith in opinions and anecdotes than do re- 
searchers—at least usually. If you plan to collect a large 
amount of hard data, you will have to educate people about 
what it means. 
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Comment 


The goal of summative evaluation is to collect and present 
information needed for summary statements and judgments of 
the program and its value. If you are a summative evaluator, you 
should try to provide a basis against which to compare the 
program's accomplishments. It is a good idea to contrast the 
program’s effects and costs with those produced by an alterna- 
tive program that aims toward the same goals. This nearest 
competitor might be a previous program from which data are 
available. It is preferable, however, to examine a rival program in 
existence simultaneously. Of course, there will be situations 
where the program cannot be evaluated by contrasting its results 
with those produced by competitors. In these cases, participants’ 
performance might be compared with a group receiving no such 
program at all or with that of similar groups of students in 
previous years. Your standard for comparison might have to 
come from the norms of the achievement test you administer or 
from a comparison of program results with the goals identified 
by the program designers or the community at large. 

Be careful to notice instances where summative evaluation is 
inappropriate. An accurate summary statement cannot be writ- 
ten, for instance, about a program that is still developing. Unless, 
in fact, a program has clear and measurable goals, and consistent 
replicable materials, organization, and activities, the program is 
not suited for summative evaluation. 


Decisions and actions likely to 
follow a summative evaluation 


Summative evaluations result in recommendations to continue or 
discontinue the program or to expand or cut it back. 


Reporting Style, Budget, and Other Constraints 


Reporting style refers to the relative weight your report 
gives to presenting quantitative data as opposed to less 
formal qualitative narratives. If sponsors or audiences want 
to receive from you a rich description of what happens in a 
program, full of anecdotes so that readers feel that they 
have “been there,” then this is what you will report. A 
different style of evaluation might emphasize objective 
measurement. If sponsors and audiences want to see “hard 
data”—tables, figures showing results of questionnaires, ob- 
servations, structured interviews, measures of achievement, 
etc.—then you need to know this from the start. 

What your reports contain and how they are delivered 
will mutually affect one another. Credibility requirements 
and reporting style should therefore be negotiated early. It 
could turn out that the data the audience wants, or the 
kind of reports it requires, do not suit your own talents or 
biases. 

Regardless of what information is desired or how it will 
be reported, the breadth and depth of the evaluation will be 
determined by the amount of time the evaluator can de- 
vote, by constraints on who, where, and when he can 
measure, and by limitations on what he can ask. Time 
available for the evaluation is mainly determined by the 
budget. Constraints on data collection come from the poli- 
tical surround. Find out which sites, people, and topics are 
off limits for you. 
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Some Important Concerns You Might Have 
About Program Evaluation 


The decision to assume an evaluator’s role toward a pro- 
gram of any sort raises many questions and issues—some 
practical, some philosophical. The remainder of this chapter 
introduces four of them: 


1. What good can come from an evaluation? 

2. What about all the charges that evaluation results are 
seldom, if ever, used? 

3. Why use control groups and evaluation designs? 

4. How does an evaluator decide what to measure? 


What Good Can Come From an Evaluation? 


Consider the current situation. Throughout education, 
hundreds of innovative ideas are being tried in classrooms, 
schools, and districts: 


© One of the teachers in our school visited England, and 
now four teachers are trying to duplicate British 
Infant School classrooms. 

e Jn our district we have decided that reading is the 
single most important skill, and we have launched an 
all-out campaign to get the scores up. 

© The state is funding junior high math resource cen- 
ters. They cost quite a lot of money, and we are 
wondering if they are worth it. 

e The ninth grade general math teacher is motivating 
the low achievers by having them regularly tutor 
fourth graders. It is a lot of trouble, but it seems to 
work really well. 

© Our district has ESEA Title I funds. We have fully 
individualized the primary grades in our five elemen- 
tary schools. 

e The 12th graders in Mrs. James’ Contemporary Prob- 
lems Class are getting Friday afternoons off to go on 
field trips of their own choosing. 


To the above mentioned examples you might add de- 
partmentalization, alternative schools, self-contained class- 
rooms, PPBS systems, reading machines, open classrooms, 
computer assisted instruction, listening centers, teacher cen- 
ters, language labs, magnet schools, individualization, bus- 
sing, management by objectives, and on and on. 

Some of these, in some settings, will work very well. The 
problem is that no one will know what works unless some- 
one takes the time and effort to check. Evaluation amounts 
to maintaining a state of vigilance over all these new devel- 
opments—and over traditional practices as well, since these 
are what the innovators hope to improve upon. Few people 
will dispute the need for innovative educational programs. 
But only when the effects of these innovations are carefully 
scrutinized will educators know whether they have met 
their own specific objectives or helped alleviate the broader 
educational needs they address. 

Eight persuasive reasons can be put forward for taking 
the trouble to conduct an evaluation. They are all related to 
the need for making rational decisions about educational 
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programs—decisions based on evidence. Take note of them 
in case you need to convince other people during the course 
of your work. 


1. Evaluation can provide information needed for making 
specific decisions about a program—how to make it 
better, whether to keep it, throw it out, or expand it. 
Though it takes time, planning, and effort to collect 
such information, ultimately knowing what results a 
program or its various subcomponents are producing is 
the only logical basis for making effective decisions. This 
requires good, highly credible information. 


2. Evaluation is often required by a program’s funding 
agency. When money has been made available for a 
program, the people who give the money want to know 
about the program’s results. Moreover, the local school 
administration, which has legal responsibility for what 
goes on in the schools, should want to know how various 
school programs are working out. 


3. Evaluation provides a basis of comparison from which to 
judge the relative quality of good practice. You might, 
for instance, observe a teacher, study his methods, and 
find them excellent. But you might find another teacher 
using different methods yet producing comparable re- 
sults. Similarly with programs. Different programs might 
all produce the same results, or one program might be 
outstanding. Unless you measure, you will not know the 
relative effects of different practices on achievement, 
attitudes, morale, etc. You measure because you do not 
know, and because you cannot know by just observing a 
process what outcomes it will produce. 


4. Accumulated results from many evaluations can serve as 
a basis for conclusions about what sorts of programs 
work best, in particular settings, and under particular 
conditions. As many disappointed evaluators will tell 
you, results from a single study are seldom conclusive 
and as such, might influence only minor local policies or 
decisions. Results of the evaluation of several programs 
addressed to similar objectives, however, are likely to 
show trends that can be taken more seriously. 


5. Evaluation is the best response to the ever-present as- 
saults from fads and the hard-sell proponents of new- 
fangled materials and ideas. Innovations must be tried; 
but if educators never find out which ones work, schools 
will continue to be fad-ridden, always trying innova- 
tions, but never finding out whether something good has 
been discarded or something wonderful discovered. 


6. Evaluation is an intelligent response to controversy. An 
accumulation of strong data can resolve what might 
otherwise continue as a war of opinions. 


7. Evaluation persuades people to pay attention to data 
about what the schools are doing. When people making 
decisions pay careful attention to educational processes 
and their measured results—to actual achievement data, 
to objectively assessed attitudes, to well-documented 
descriptions of the implementation of programs—then 
teachers and other concerned people will begin to pay 
attention to these kinds of information as well 
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8. Each time an evaluation is conducted, additional people 
acquire evaluation skills. There is no mystery to evalua- 
tion and no need for people to feel they are at the mercy 
of expensive external evaluators who have arcane skills. 
As more and more people involved in education become 
familiar with evaluation methods, educators will be bet- 
ter able themselves to collect information and to distin- 
guish valuable effective innovations from expensive, in- 
effective fads. 


What About all the Charges that Evaluation Results Are 
Seldom, if ever, Used? 


The field of evaluation is relatively new and in a state of 
flux. As people have attempted to evaluate educational 
programs, they have encountered problems and criticisms. 
Though it is not within the scope of this Kit to answer all 
questions or reply to all criticisms leveled at the field of 
evaluation, one critical concern must be mentioned: the 
complaint that program evaluation as currently practiced is 
of little use. This charge is usually accompanied by one of 
two explanations. 


1. Evaluation methods rely on research techniques in- 
herited from the social sciences. These techniques are 
inappropriate for describing large scale, complex educa- 
tional endeavors. 

2. Situations where evaluations are conducted are so 
fraught with political interests that the results of the 
evaluation are unlikely to determine the decisions to be 
made. 


Concern that the methodology of social science is not 
appropriate for examining educational programs 


Some critics of evaluation put forth the opinion that social 
science methods, including design and attention to techni- 
cal quality of measurements, are inappropriate to evalua- 
tion. They feel that the combined and simultaneous influ- 
ence of teachers, classroom management styles, groups of 
students, materials, settings, etc., provide situations so full 
of “noise” that a signal about the effectiveness of one or 
the other factor will not be heard. 

What is more, because of the uniqueness of the setting in 
which any one program occurs, it cannot be exported to 
another setting and expected to have the same results. The 
classroom is not a laboratory, critics maintain; and the 
investigatory tools of the laboratory are not appropriate to 
the classroom. 

These critics are probably correct when they assert that 
the outcomes of most evaluations will not have the conclu- 
siveness or generalizability of laboratory studies. But they 
are not intended to. Evaluations are conducted to tell 
specific audiences about the processes and outcomes of a 
particular program. The reason for using social science 
methods in evaluation is not to yield irrefutable, general- 
izable knowledge. The motivation is to find a method—any 
method—that makes manageable the jobs of: 


© Describing what is taking place in educational pro- 
grams 
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e Producing a description that most people will accept 
as accurate 


Of the information-gathering and interpretation techniques 
which have become available to evaluators to date, standard 
principles of measurement and research design still come 
closest to meeting these requirements. 

Program evaluation can make some contribution to the 
accumulation of general knowledge about which educa- 
tional priorities work. Over time, evaluation results should 
begin to show a pattern. Then information from evaluations 
can at least put people who design educational programs a 
bit ahead of the game. They can work from the position of 
having some knowledge of what in general has worked well 
in the past. The ultimate aim, particularly of summative 
evaluation, is to help to accumulate evidence of what 
worked well in at least similar settings, so that before 
programs are designed, good use can be made of the infor- 
mation. 


Concern that evaluation results are overlooked because of 
more pressing political interests 


Some writers have expressed pessimism about the useful- 
ness of evaluation results because of the overriding social 
and political motives of the people who are supposed to use 
evaluation results for making decisions. Ross and Cronbach! 
describe the situation this way: 


Far from supplying facts and figures to an economic 
man, the evaluator is furnishing arms to a combatant in a 
war with fluid lines of battle and transient alliances; 
whoever can use the evaluators to gain an inch of terrain 
can be expected to do so. ... The commissioning of an 
evaluation... is rarely the product of the inquiring 
scientific spirit; more often it is the expression of politi- 
cal forces. 


The political situation could hamper an evaluation in 
several ways. For one, it might place constraints on data 
collection that make accurate description of the program 
impossible. The sponsor could, for instance, restrict the 
choice of sites for data collection, regulate the use of 
certain designs or tests, or withhold key information. Poli- 
tics could, as well, cause the evaluator’s report to be ig- 
nored or his results to be misinterpreted in support of 
someone’s point of view. 

Responding to any of these situations will depend on 
vigilance in each unique case. Remember that your major 
responsibility as an evaluator is to collect good information 
wherever possible. Your first reaction should be to examine 
the circumstances of the evaluation and decide whether 
conforming to the press of the political context will violate 
your own ethics. Your next response should be to find a 
way to collect information that will be useful to someone. 
If the evaluation is summative and experience tells you that 
decisions about refunding will not be based on the evalua- 
tion, a good strategy is to submit the pro forma report, but 
turn your attention to formative evaluation. 


1. Ross, L., & Cronbach, L. J. Review of the handbook of 
evaluation research. Educational Researcher, 1976, 5(10), 9-19. 
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The staff of the program you are evaluating can benefit 
from the formative information you collect. They might 
need to know whether the program is on schedule or 
whether students are progressing as planned. In addition, 
you will be able to find in the minds of program planners 
and staff questions about how best to implement the pro- 
gram. Most decisions about, for instance, which materials to 
purchase and how to structure the school day have to be 
made in the absence of knowledge of what will work best. 
Should a sex education course take place over one week, or 
should it be part of a health program which goes on for a 
whole semester? What proportion of the social studies 
course should be composed of factual information as op- 
posed to discussion of current events? Will reading practice 
with an audio-machine produce better results than having 
children tutor one another? You can help settle questions 
of this sort by subjecting them to short tests. Using an 
evaluation design, conduct small experiments or construct 
attitude survey instruments to find out about students or 
teacher satisfaction with a particular version of the pro- 
gram. If program components are receiving different em- 
phases at different sites, investigate the relative effective- 
ness of these different versions of the program. If, for 
example, the project director decides to concentrate on 
increasing parent participation at two sites, and at two 
other sites to concentrate on teacher in-service training, you 
could check parent and teacher attitudes at all four sites to 
see whether different emphases seemed to have different 
effects. If teacher attitudes were pretty similar at all four 
sites, the in-service would seem to be having little impact— 
at least on attitudes. If parent participation, on the other 
hand, showed a jump at the two sites where it was empha- 
sized, but not at the other two sites—which form a control 
group—then that effort would appear to be effective. The 
strategy of varying the emphasis on different program fea- 
tures at various sites should help the program planners 
become more efficient in their internal allocation of staff, 
time, effort, and money. This is a valuable and worthwhile 
formative service. 


To summarize, writers on the topic of evaluation often 
express disappointment that evaluation results are not used. 
It is true that evaluation studies rarely form the sole basis 
upon which decisions are made and that political concerns, 
as often as not, direct the course of action. This disappoint- 
ment is alleviated somewhat, however, if one looks at 
evaluation information as intended to constitute only one 
source among many which can influence decisions, guide 
policy, or influence the lives of programs. To the extent 
that the information is well collected, credible and consis- 
tent with on-going theories of what works, the information 
will be heard and used according to the audience’s aims in 
collecting it. 


Why Use Control Groups and Evaluation Designs? 


Whether you are a formative or a summative evaluator, 
what you will be able to say about the program will depend 
to a large extent upon the design you choose for your 
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evaluation. An evaluation design is a plan of which groups 
will take part in the evaluation and when measurements will 
be made on these groups. 

You probably already know a bit about design—that it 
involves assignment of students or classrooms to programs, 
and to comparison or control groups. The purpose of this 
discussion is to present you with the logic underlying the 
need for good design in evaluations where you want to 
show that there is a relationship between program activities 
and outcomes. 

First consider the common before and after design. In 
the typical situation, a new program has been instituted and 
an evaluation planned. The evaluator administers a pretest 
at the beginning of the program, and at the end of the 
program, a posttest as in the following examples: 


èe A new district-wide mathematics program is evalu- 
ated. The California Achievement Test is adminis- 
tered in September and again in May. 


© An individual school has set itself the goal of in- 
creasing parent participation in a bilingual education 
project. The evaluator observes and records parent 
attendance at planning meetings at the beginning of 
the first semester and then again at the end. 

© An objective of a state mandated junior high school 
reorganization project is to increase student enjoy- 
ment of school. Students fill in a questionnaire at the 
beginning of the year and then again at the end of the 
year. 


Any of these situations can be represented, as in Figure 2, by 


0 X 0 


The first O stands for Observation—at the beginning of the 
year or at the beginning of the program. Thus O was an 
arithmetic pretest in the math project, a count of parents in 
the bilingual program, a questionnaire to students in the 
last example. 

X means Program X, the one that was implemented to 
bring about improvement in whatever O measures. X might 
be new materials, a new way of organizing, or a new set of 
procedures. It could even be the old way of doing things, 
though it seldom is. The program, X, is what is being 
evaluated. 

The second 0 is the final observation or “posttest.” This 
is the outcome measure for the program. Results on the 
outcome measure are usually scrutinized to determine 
whether the program did what it was supposed to do. This 
is where the before-and-after design leaves the evaluation 
vulnerable to challenge. It fails to answer two important 
questions: 


1. How good are the results? Could they have been better? 
Would they have been the same if the program had not 
been carried out? : 

2. Was it the program that brought about these results or 
was it something else? 
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Figure 2. Diagram of the sequence of events in the before-and-after, pretest-posttest 
evaluation design 


Consider the following situation. A new reading program 
has been put into effect at Lincoln Middle School. Ms. 
Pryor, the principal, wants to assess the quality of the 
program by examining students’ grade equivalent scores 
from a standardized reading test given in September and 
then again in May. She notes that the sixth grade average 
was 5.4 in September and 6.5 in May. She attempts to 
judge the value of the new reading program based on this 
pretest-posttest information. 


RESULTS ON STATE READING TEST- 
67 GRADES 
SEPT. MAY 


READING PROGRAM | PRETESTI £)| PISTETI £) 


SUINVATE 
LEARNING 


ASSOCIATES 


The middle school students in the example have shown a 
considerable gain in reading from pretest to posttest—1.1 
grade equivalent points. On the other hand, they are still 
not reading at grade level. Therefore Ms. Pryor must ask 
herself, How good are these results? The answer depends, of 
course, on the children and the conditions in the school and 
home. For some groups, this would represent great pro- 
gress; for others, it would indicate serious difficulties in the 
program. 

How can Ms. Pryor find out what progress she should 
expect from her sixth graders? The pretest tells her some- 
thing—the sixth-graders were six months behind in Septem- 
ber, and they ended up only four months behind in May. 


Perhaps without the new program they would have ended 
up five months behind. Or perhaps they would have done 
better with the old program! In order to know what differ- 
ence the program made, she needs to know how the stu- 
dents would have scored without the program. One solution 
is to look at results on the same test from sixth graders in 
previous years. This solution, however, leaves open the 
possibility that this particular class is different. 

Ms. Pryor cannot, in fact, judge the quality of the sixth 
grade program solely on the basis of the pre- and posttests. 
She can guess at the answer, but she cannot say for sure. 

Ms. Pryor has another problem in interpreting her re- 
sults. She cannot even show that the gains she did get on 
the posttest were brought about by the reading program. 
Perhaps there were other changes that occurred in the 
school or among the students this year—a drop in class size, 
or a larger number of parents volunteering to tutor, or the 
miraculous absence of difficult” children who demanded 
teacher time and distracted the class. Many influences 
might cause the learning situation to alter from year to 
year. 

Ms. Pryor, of course, could have ruled out most of these 
explanations of her results by using a control group. First, 
two randomly formed groups would have been assigned at 
the beginning of the year to either the new reading program 
or to another semester of the old one. Before the program 
began, both groups would have been pretested. At the end 
of the year, the groups would be posttested using the same 
reading test. 

The diagram for a two-groups randomized design appears 
in Figure 3. This true control group design turns an evalua- 
tion into a source of valid and valuable information. If Ms. 
Pryor had used this design, her evaluation question would 
have been: 


Were the posttest scores of the experimental group— 
those who received the new reading program—better 
than those for the control group, who got the old 
reading program? 
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Figure 3. Diagram of the sequence of events in the true control group design 


Because the two groups were initially equivalent, the 
scores of the control group would show how the new 
program students would have scored if they had not re- 
ceived the new program: 


POSTTEST 


7M 


But was it the new program that brought about the im- 
provement, or was it some other factor? Using a true 
control group design, Ms. Pryor can discount the influence 
of other factors as long as these factors have probably also 
affected the control group. If, for instance, some students 
had had an enriched nursery school program that got them 
off to a good start in reading, the random assignment 
should have spread these students fairly evenly between the 
two groups. If more parents were helping in the school, this 
should have benefitted both groups equally. If this year’s 
sixth grade was generally quieter, with fewer difficult chil- 
dren, this should have affected both the experimental and 
control groups equally. Ms. Pryor does not even have to 
know what all the factors might have been. By randomly 
assigning the two groups, the influence of various factors 
affecting the reading achievement of the two groups is 
likely to be equalized. Then differences observed in out- 
comes can be attributed to the one factor that has been 
made deliberately different: the reading program. 


Though much maligned as impractical, the true control 
group design produces such credible and interpretable re- 
sults that it should at least be considered an ideal to be 
approximated when evaluation studies are planned.? The 
design is valuable because it provides a comparative basis 
from which to examine the results of the program in 
question. It helps to rule out the challenges of potential 
skeptics that good attitudes or improved achievement were 
brought about by factors other than the program. 

In Ms. Pryor’s situation, the control group would have 
received the old reading program. Actually, the control 
group might have done several things as Figure 4 shows. For 
instance, it could have been given another new program, a 
program that Ms. Pryor considered a potential competitor 
to the new reading program—one she might have considered 
adopting. In this way, the evaluation would have been 
converted into a true consumer test informing Ms. Pryor 
which of two new programs gives better results or is easiest 
to implement. Sometimes a control group that receives no 
program at all can provide results with which you can 
compare the program’s effects. A no-program control group 
is especially helpful when evaluating programs that aim 
toward promoting attitudes like self-esteem or teaching 
skills such as “reading readiness” that might “just develop” 
without a program. 

It is not always easy to convince people that random 
assignment and experimentation are good things; and of 
course you must make decisions that are consistent with 
the opinions of your audience. When prescribing methods 
for planning evaluations, the Kit procedures, therefore, take 
into account possible objections of school or community 
members. 


2. Actually, true control group designs have been used in evalua- 
tion of many educational and social programs. A list of 141 of 
them, with references, is contained in Boruch, R. F. Bibliography: 
Illustrative randomized field experiments for program planning and 
evaluation. Evaluation, 1974, 2(1), 83-87. 
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Figure 4, Alternative versions of the true control group design showing differences in 


what the control group experiences 


The best strategy is to consider using a design for plan- 
ning the administration of each measurement instrument 
you will use, Consider a randomized design first. If this is 
not possible, then look for a non-equivalent control group— 
people as much like the program group as possible but who 
will receive no program or a different program. Or try to 
use a time-series design as a basis for comparison: find 
relevant data about the former performance of program 
groups or of past groups in the same setting. Only if none 
of these designs is possible should you abandon using a 
design. An evaluation that can say “Compared to such-and- 
such, this is what the program produced” is more interpret- 
able than one like Ms. Pryor’s that simply reports scores in 
a vacuum. 


How Does an Evaluator Decide What To Measure? 


An evaluator might decide to measure an infinite number 
of things: smiles per second, math achievement, time sched- 
uled for reading, district innovativeness, number of students 
bringing materials to class, fathers’ occupations, number of 
parents attending school meetings, self-concept, and on and 
on. The term to measure is used here in its broadest sense: 
it means fo record for the purpose of summarizing and 
reporting. 

Carrying out an evaluation in any area of education is a 
matter of collecting evidence to demonstrate the effects of 
a program or one of its subcomponents. The program’s 
objectives, your role, and the audience’s motives will help 
you to make gross decisions about what to look at. Four 
general aspects of a program might be measured as part of 
your evaluation: 


© Context characteristics 


© Student characteristics 
© Characteristics of program implementation 
© Program outcomes 


Context characteristics 


Educational programs take place within a setting or con- 
text—a framework of constraints within which a program 
must operate. The context characteristics are the givens for 
a program-—the situation in which a program finds itself, so 
to speak. They might include such things as class size, style 
of leadership in the school, district organization, time frame 
within which the program must operate, number of class- 
rooms per site, or school budget. It is especially important 
to get accurate information about aspects of the context 
that you suspect might affect the success of the program. 
If, for example, you suspect that programs like the one you 
are evaluating might be effective under one style of school 
governance but not under another kind, you should try to 
assess leadership style at the various sites to explore that 
possibility. 


Student characteristics 


Student characteristics include such things as age, sex, 
socioeconomic status, language dominance, ability, atten- 
dance record, and attitudes. It may sometimes be important 
to see if a program shows different effects with different 
groups of students. For example, if teachers say the least 
well-behaved students seem to like the program but the best 
behaved students do not like it, you would want to collect 
ratings of “well-behavedness” prior to the program and 
examine your results to detect whether these different 
reactions did indeed occur. 
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Characteristics of program implementation 


Program characteristics are, of course, its principal mate- 
rials, activities, and administrative arrangements. Program 
characteristics are the things people do to try to achieve the 
program’s goals. You will almost certainly need to describe 
these; though most programs have so many facets, you will 
have to narrow your focus to those that seem most in need 
of attention. In summative evaluations, these will usually be 
the characteristics that distinguish the program from other 
similar ones. Formative evaluations will attend more to 
characteristics that cause the most problems or that might 
require alteration. 


Program outcomes 


You will usually want to measure the extent to which goals 
have been achieved. You must make sure, however, that all 
the program’s important objectives have been stated. Be 
alert to detecting unspoken goals such as the one buried in 
this comment: “I could see how much the students enjoyed 
the program. This alone convinced me the program was 
good.” At least in the eyes of the person who said this, 
enjoyment was a program goal, or a highly valued outcome, 
whether or not this was so stated in program plans. You 
also need to ask whether outcomes are immediately measur- 
able. Some hoped-for outcomes may be so long-range that 
only a study of many years’ duration could establish that 
they had occurred. This would be the case, for example, 
with goals such as “increased job satisfaction in adult life” 
or “a life-long love of books.” 

The evaluator should in general focus the evaluation on 
announced goals, but should be careful to include the 
possible wishes of the program’s larger constituency—for 
example, the community—in formulating the yardsticks 
against which the program will be held accountable. 


Beyond these general guidelines, decisions about exactly 
what information to collect will be situation-specific. Every 
program has distinctive goals; and every situation makes 
available unique kinds of data. Though there is no simple 
way to decide what specific information to collect, or what 
variables to look at, there are some rules of thumb you can 
follow: 


1. Focus data collection where you are most likely to 
uncover program effects if any occur. 


2. Try to collect a variety of information. 


3. Try to think of clever—and credible—ways to detect 
achievement of program objectives. 


4. Collect information to show that the program at least 
has done no harm. 


5. Measure what you think members of the audience will 
look for when they receive your report. 


6. Try to measure things that will advance the development 
of educational theory. 


Use of each of these pointers is discussed below. 
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Focus data collection where you are most likely to uncover 
program effects if any occur 


While it is important that the evaluation in some way take 
note of major but perhaps ambitious or distant goals, do 
not place major emphasis upon them when deciding what 
to measure. One way to decide how to focus the evaluation 
is to classify program goals and objectives according to the 
time frame in which they can be expected to be achieved. 
Any particular intervention or program is more likely to 
demonstrate a detectable effect on close-in outcomes rather 
than those either logically or temporally remote. This 
means that you will also reduce the possibility of the 
program’s showing effects if you focus on outcomes whose 
attainment is likely to be hampered by uncontrolled fea- 
tures of the situation. You should look for the program’s 
effects close to the time of their teaching, and you should 
measure objectives that the program as implemented seeks 
to achieve. 

Consider, for example, a hypothetical situation in which 
a teacher in-service program has been designed with the 
objective of increasing the communication skills of teachers 
working in programs for inner-city students. The program 
was instituted in order eventually to accomplish these pri- 
mary goals: 


e To decrease teacher absenteeism and early retirement 
because of high pressure on the job 

e To encourage congenial interpersonal relationships 
among teachers and students 

© To decrease the number of student disciplinary refer- 
rals 

e To decrease the number of citizen complaints about 
the handling of students by the teachers 


In evaluating this program, you could measure the amount 
of teacher absences and the number of hostile teacher- 
student encounters occurring before, during, and after the 
program; the number of students sent for disciplinary ac- 
tion; and the incidence of community complaints. These, 
after all, are measures reflecting the program’s impact on its 
major objectives. 

There is a problem with basing the evaluation solely on 
these objectives, however. Judgments of the quality of the 
program will then be based only on the program’s apparent 
effect on these outcomes. While these are the major out- 
comes of interest, they are remote effects likely to come 
about through a long chain of events which the teacher 
in-service program has only begun. A better evaluation 
would include attention to whether teachers learned any- 
thing from the in-service training program itself, or whether 
they displayed the classroom behaviors the in-service was 
designed to produce. 

In general, since there are various ways in which a 
program can affect its participants, one of the evaluator’s 
most valuable contributions might be to determine at what 
level the program has had an effect. Think of a program as 
potentially affecting people in three different ways: 


1. At minimum, it can make members of the target group 
aware that its services are available. Prospective partici- 
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pants can simply learn that the program is taking place 
and that an effort is being made to address their educa- 
tional needs. In some situations, demonstrating that the 
target audience has been informed that the program is 
accessible to them might be important. This will be the 
case particularly with programs that rely on voluntary 
enrollment, such as life-long learning programs, a vene- 
real disease education program, or outreach programs for 
handicapped and special children. Evaluation of these 
kinds of programs will require a check on the quality of 
their publicity. 

2. A program can impart useful information. It might be 
the case that a program’s most valuable outcome is the 
conveyance of information to some group. Learning, of 
course, is the major objective to most educational pro- 
grams. Although most programs aim toward loftier goals 
than just the receipt of information, attention should 
not be diverted from assessing whether its less ambi- 
tious effects occurred. In the teacher in-service example, 
for instance, it would be important to show that teach- 
ers have become more aware of the problems and life 
experiences of minority students. If you are unable to 
show an impact on their behavior, you can at least show 
that the program has taught them something. 

3. A program can actually influence changes in behavior. 
The most difficult evaluation to undertake is one that 
looks for the influence of a program on people’s day to 
day behavior. While behavior and attitude change are at 
the top of the list of many program objectives, actually 
determining whether such changes have occurred often 
requires more effort than the evaluator can muster. You 
will, of course, be interested in at least keeping tabs on 
whether the program is achieving some of its grander 
goals. Consider yourself warned, however, that the prob- 
ability of a program showing a powerful behavioral ef- 
fect might be minimal. 


Try to collect a variety of information 


Three good strategies will help you do this. First, try to 
find useful information which is going to be collected 
anyhow. Find out which tests are given as part of the 
program or routinely in the setting; look at the teachers’ 
plans for assessment; look at records from the program or 
at reports, journals, and logs which are to be kept. Check to 
see whether evidence of the achievement of some of the 
program’s objectives can be inferred from these. 

Another good way to increase the amount of informa- 
tion you collect is by finding someone to collect infor- 
mation for you. You might persuade teachers to establish 
record keeping systems that will benefit both your evalua- 
tion and their instruction. You might hire someone such as 
a student from a local high school or college to collect 
information. Perhaps you can even persuade a graduate 
student seeking a topic for a research study to choose one 
whose data collection will coincide with your evaluation. 

Finally, a good way to increase the kinds of information 
you can collect is to use sampling procedures. They will cut 
down the time you must spend administering and inter- 
preting any one measure. Choosing representative sites, 
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events, or participants on which to focus, or randomly 
sampling groups for testing, will usually produce informa- 
tion as credible to your audiences as if you had looked at 
the, entire population of people served. 

Collecting a variety of information gives you the advan- 
tage of presenting a thorough look at the program. It also 
gives you a good chance of finding indicators of significant 
program effects and of collecting evidence to corroborate 
some of your shakier findings. 

Besides accumulating a breadth of information about the 
program, you might decide to conduct case studies to lend 
your picture of the program greater depth and complexity. 
The case study evaluator, interested in the broad range of 
events and relationships which affect participants in the 
program, chooses to examine closely a particular case—that 
is, a school, a classroom, a particular group, or even an 
individual. This method enables you to present the propor- 
tionate influence of the program among the myriad other 
factors influencing the actions and feelings of the people 
under study. Case studies will give your audience a strong 
notion of the flavor of the activities which constituted the 
program and the way in which these activities fit into the 
daily experiences of participants. 


Try to think of clever—and credible—ways to detect 
achievement of program objectives 


Suppose in the teacher in-service example discussed earlier, 
it turns out that teacher absenteeism has remained un- 
changed and that the number of disciplinary referrals has 
diminished only slightly. These findings make the program 
look ineffective. 

It might be the case, however, that though teachers have 
continued to send students to the office, they are discussing 
problems more often among themselves, reading more 
about minority groups, and talking more often with par- 
ents. Perhaps the content of referral slips has changed. 
Rather than noting a student’s offense by a curt remark, 
maybe teachers are now sending diagnostic and suggestive 
information to the school office. 

A little thought to the more mundane ways in which the 
program might affect participants could lead you to collect 
key information about program effects. A good way to 
uncover nonobvious but important indicators of program 
impact is to ask participants during the course of the 
evaluation about changes they have seen occurring. Where 
an informal report uncovers an intriguing effect, check the 
generality of this person’s perception by means of a quick 
questionnaire or a test to a sample of students. You should, 
incidentally, try to keep a little money in the evaluation 
budget to finance such ad hoc data gathering. 


Collect information to show that the program at least has 
done no harm 


In deciding what to measure, keep in mind the possible 
objections of skeptics or of the program’s critics. A com- 
mon objection is that the time spent taking part in the 
program might have been better spent pursuing another 
activity. Sometimes the evaluation of a program, therefore, 
will need to attend to the issue of whether s 
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participants, by spending time in the program, may have 
missed some other important educational experience. This 
is likely to be the case with programs which remove stu- 
dents from the usual learning environment to take part in 
special activities. “Pull-out” programs of this kind are often 
directed toward students with special needs—either enrich- 
ment or remediation. You may need to show, for instance, 
that students who take part in a speech therapy program 
during reading time, have not suffered in their reading 
achievement. Similarly, you may need to show that an 
accelerated junior high school science program has not 
actually prevented students from learning science concepts 
usually taught at this level. 

Related to the problem of demonstrating that students 
have not missed opportunities for learning is the require- 
ment that you also show the program did no actual harm. 
For instance, attitude programs aimed at human relations 
skills or people’s self-perceptions could conceivably go awry 
and provoke neuroses. Where your audience is likely to 
express concern about these matters, you should anticipate 
the concern by looking for these effects yourself. 


Measure what you think members of the audience will look 
for when they receive your report 


Try to get to know the audience who will receive your 
evaluation information. Find out what they most want to 
know. Are they, for instance, more concerned about the 
proper implementation of the program than about its out- 
comes? A parent advisory group, for instance, might wish 
to see an open classroom functioning in the school. They 
may be more concerned with the installation of the pro- 
gram than with student achievement, at least during the 
first year of operation. In this case, your evaluation should 
pay more attention to measures of program implementation 
than to outcomes although progress reports will be appro- 
priate as well. If you get to know your audience, you will 
realize that, for instance, Mr. Johnson on the school board 
always wants to know about integration or interpersonal 
understanding; or the foundation that supplied funding is 
mainly concerned with potential job skills. Visualize mem- 
bers of the audience reading or hearing your report; try to 
put yourself in their place. Think of the questions you 
would ask the evaluator if you were they. 


Try to measure things that will advance the development of 
educational theory 


Evaluators who work in academic settings are just about 
always trying to do this. Educational theories are made up 
of process models—descriptions of the relationship between 
program activities, or processes, and program outcomes. A 
process model allows for this kind of description: “Pro- 
grams that contain Factors X (program, teacher, or student 
characteristics), are likely to produce Outcome A (an atti- 
tude, a skill, or behavior).” Designing evaluations with the 
development and testing of process models in mind serves 
an important function: It provides information that can be 
used eventually for program planning and development. 
The current state of knowledge in education makes it 
necessary that programs be evaluated post hoc—that is, 
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after someone’s best guesses have put together a program. 
To the extent that a process model can be identified —ideas 
of what works in which settings—some of the guess work 
can be eliminated from the design of educational programs. 

The evaluator using a process model approach first de- 
velops a detailed explanation of how the program is sup- 
posed to work. The planners of any well thought out pro- 
gram will be able to provide such an explanation. The 
evaluator then identifies checkpoints at which information 
can be collected to see if the program really has been 
implemented the way its planners claim it should be. This 
information will reflect whether the factors that are sup- 
posed to bring about good outcomes are indeed present. 
The evaluator then examines the program outcomes 
achievement, attitudes, etc. If a good design has been used, 
perhaps with a control group or time series data, then the 
evaluator can build a fairly strong case that the critical 
characteristics comprising the program have at least in this 
case been associated with certain outcomes. 

Consider an example of how development and testing of 
a process model might take place. Suppose that as one 
component of a remedial math program a room has been 
set aside in which parent volunteer aides will tutor students 
who are having particular problems. Program funds pay for 
maintenance, furnishings, and materials in this room. /¢ is 
assumed that the parent-aide room contributes to the goal 
of math remediation. The evaluator, hoping to measure in 
accordance with the testing of this still-quite-general but 
naisent process model, interviews program staff. She wants 
to know what they consider to be the critical characteristics 
of the program, that is, the set of materials and activities 
which will bring about increased math achievement in the 
target students. Using the information provided by program 
planners and staff, she creates the following, more mature, 
but still only tentative, process model with checkpoints 
indicated by questions: 


e Parents will know of the existence of the parent-aide 
room (Do they?) and know that they will be welcome 
there to serve as tutors (Do parents feel this way?). 

e Parents will visit the room (Can they, or are they at 
work when the room is open? How many parents do 
actually visit?). 

© Parents will receive instruction about how to help the 
children (Do they? Is this effective instruction? Do 
parents feel at the conclusion of instruction that they 
are well qualified to tutor?) and will apply this in- 
struction with the children whom they will tutor (Do 
they apply the instructions? How much time is spent 
on instruction, and how much on other activities?). 

. This will improve children’s math skills (Does parent 
instruction help improve children’s math skills? Is 


parent help given with enough consistency to make a 
difference?). 


As you can see, simply spelling out the desired pro- 
cesses—that is, the chain of events that links math remedia- 
tion to the parent-aide room—suggests a variety of checks 
that can be made to see if the process is working, and if 
not, where it is breaking down. The job of a formative 
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evaluator, you may surmise, will be to make sure the 
program stays on course and to look for areas where the 
process model has broken down. 

The job of summative evaluator is more often to explain, 
document, and describe how well the process model seems 
to have worked. A summative evaluation that is focused on 
a process model and also employs a good design constitutes 
a research study and is subsequently publishable. Its results 
are important to the educational community at large. 
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How to Play the Role 
of Formative Evaluator 


As the political constraints on most summative evaluations 
have become more apparent, and as lay planning groups 
have become involved in making decisions about school 
programs, interest has increased in formative evaluation. 
The formative evaluator is essentially the member of a 
program-planning-and-revision team who is charged with 
the task of collecting information about quality of imple- 
mentation, attitudes, and achievement at various sites so 
that a program can be improved as it develops. This chapter 
presents a description of the many facets of the role of 
formative program evaluator and outlines the responsibi- 
lities and activities associated with the job. Since the tasks 
of the formative evaluator change with the context, it is 
inappropriate to prescribe what this person must do. 
Rather, the chapter will describe her role with regard to the 
program and suggest some of the activities in which she 
might become involved. 

Whatever their situation, formative evaluators do share a 
set of common goals. Their major aim, of course, is to 
ensure that the program be implemented as effectively as 
possible. The formative evaluator watches over the pro- 
gram, alert both for problems and for good ideas that can 
be shared. The goal of bringing about modifications for a 
program’s improvement carries with it four subgoals: 


© To determine, in company with program planners and 
staff, what sorts of information about the program 
will be collected and shared and what decisions will 
be based on this information 

e To assure that the program’s goals and objectives, and 
the major characteristics of its implementation, have 
been well thought out and carefully recorded 

© To collect data at program sites about what the 
program looks like in operation and about the pro- 
gram’s effects on attitudes and achievement 

e To report this information clearly and to help the 
staff plan related program modifications 


This chapter discusses in detail various ways to accomplish 
each of these tasks. Chapter 3 then presents four Step-by- 
Step Guides—one for completing each of the activities out- 
lined here. In order to communicate the interpersonal 
character of formative evaluation, the word agenda is sub- 
stituted for goal. Agenda refers not only to a goal, but also 
to a plan for a meeting. Since as formative evaluator you 
will need to meet frequently with planners and staff, the 
tasks you perform to accomplish each goal might well 
provide topics for discussion at several meetings. 


Activities of the formative evaluator, then, are aimed 
toward accomplishing four agendas corresponding to his 
major goals. These are: 


Agenda A. Set the Boundaries of the Evaluation 

Agenda B. Prepare a Program Statement 

Agenda C. Monitor Program Implementation and 
the Achievement of Program Objectives 

Agenda D. Report and Confer with Planners and 


Staff 


You might think of each agenda as a set of information- 
gathering activities culminating in one or more meetings 
where decisions are made about the next information- 
gathering cycle. Although it would be logical to perform 
the tasks subsumed under each agenda in the sequence 
presented above, you will likely find yourself working at 
two or more agendas simultaneously or cycling back 
through them again and again. This will be particularly the 
case with Agendas C and D; you might collect, report, and 
discuss implementation and progress data many times 
during the course of the evaluation. Meetings with staff are 
also likely to involve more than one agenda. 


Agenda A: Set the Boundaries of the Evaluation 


Your first job will be to delineate the scope of the evalua- 
tion by sketching out with the program staff a description 
of what your tasks will be. This first plan might result in a 
contract describing what you will do for the staff, as well as 
the responsibility they will assume to help you gather 
information, and to act upon what you report. 

As soon as you have hung up your telephone, having 
spoken with someone requesting a formative evaluation, 
you are confronted with Agenda A. It could be that the 
person asked you outright to help with project improve- 
ment. Or perhaps you chose to focus on providing forma- 
tive information to the project after having been given the 
job of summative evaluator or an ambiguous evaluation 
role. It could be as well that you started out as one of the 
program’s planners and that your roie as formative evalu- 
ator is simply a “change of hats,” a shift from your pre- 
vious responsibilities. 


Initial contacts 


If you have been asked to assist in monitoring an on-going 
program, you should find out as much as possible about the 
program before meeting with the staff and planners, your 
formative audience. A recommended first activity is calling 
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a friend familiar with this or similar programs. In addition 
to sharing basic information, he may be able to help you 
anticipate problems with the evaluation or with developing 
a good relationship with staff. 

By all means ask the program planners for documents 
related to funding and development or adoption of the 
program. These documents might include an RFP (Request 
for Proposals) issued by the funding source when it first 
offered money for such programs, the program plan or 
proposal, and program descriptions written for other rea- 
sons such as public relations. Use these documents to form 
an initial general understanding of what the program is 
supposed to look like, what its goals might be, and particu- 
larly, what shape the evaluation might take. 

In addition, it may be worth your while to quickly 
check the educational literature to see what, if anything, 
has recently been written about programs like the one in 
question, or about specific components—say, commercial 
curriculum materials—that planners intend to use. You may 
even find earlier evaluations of this or similar programs. 


Encourage cooperation 


For whatever reason you undertake formative evaluation, 
the first step will be to establish a working relationship with 
the program staff. Since formative evaluation depends on 
sharing information informally, one of the outcomes of 
Agenda A should be the establishment of groundwork for a 
trusting, insider’s relationship with the staff and planners. If 
your evaluation has been commissioned by the program 
staff itself, establishing trust will be easier than if the 
contractor is an external agency, perhaps the state or fed- 
eral government. In the latter case, you will start out 
an outsider, Program personnel will suspect that you are 
taking an evaluative look at their program for someone else. 
To avoid ending up in an adversary position against a 
defensive program staff, you will need to convince the staff 
that your primary allegiance is to help them discover how 
to optimize program implementation and outcomes. You 
might describe the form that your outside reporting will 
take and allow the staff a chance to review your external 
reports. You might explore, as well, the possibility of 
taking an outright advocacy position in your report to the 
sponsor. Whenever it seems necessary, you might also guar- 
antee that information shared for the purpose of internal 
program review and improvement will be kept confidential. 
An important way to gain the confidence of program per- 
sonnel is to make yourself useful from the very beginning, 
efficiently collecting the information they need or would 
like to have. 


Elicit information from the staff 


While mutual trust must be worked out gradually, some 
more practical aspects of your role can be negotiated during 
a single meeting. Agenda A requires that you and the 
project staff decide together what you will do for them. 

If you arrive early during program development, you 
may find that the staff needs help in identifying program 
goals and choosing related instructional materials, activities, 
etc. Even after the program has begun, they may still be 
planning. Regardless of the state of program development 
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when you begin, you should help the staff outline what 
they consider to be the primary characteristics of the pro- 
gram, highlighting those which they consider fixed and 
those which they consider changeable enough to be the 
focus of formative evaluation. 

It is important to get a clear picture of the attitudes of 
teachers and planners, particularly concerning their com- 
mitment to change, that is, the extent to which they are 
willing to use the information you collect to make modifi- 
cations in the program. Though neither you nor they will 
be able to anticipate beforehand precisely what actions will 
follow upon the information you report, you should get 
some idea of the extent to which the staff is willing to alter 
the program. 

In general, laying the groundwork for your formative 
evaluation means asking the planners and staff such ques- 
tions as: 


e Which parts of the program do you consider its most 
distinctive characteristics, those that make it unique 
among programs of its kind? 

e Which aspects of the program do you think wield 
greatest influence in producing the attitudes or 
achievement the program is supposed to bring about? 

e What components would you like the program to 
have which it does not contain currently? Might we 
try some of these on a temporary basis? 

e Which parts of the program as it looks currently are 
most troublesome, most controversial, or most in 
need of vigilant attention? 

© On what are you most and least willing, or con- 
strained, to spend additional money? Would you be 
willing or could you, for instance, purchase another 
mathematics series? Can you hire additional per- 
sonnel or consultants? 

e Where would you be most agreeable to cutbacks? Can 
you, for instance, remove personnel? If the audio- 
visual learning equipment were found to be ineffec- 
tive, would you eliminate it? Which books, materials, 
and other program components would you be willing 
to delete? Would you be willing to scrap the program 
as it currently looks and start over? 

e How much administrative or staff reorganization will 
the situation tolerate? Can you change people’s roles? 
Can you add to staff, say, by bringing in volunteers? 
Can you move people—teachers, even students—from 
location to location permanently or temporarily? Can 
you reassign students to different programs or 
groups? 

e How much instructional and curricular change will 
you tolerate in the program beyond its current state? 
Would you be willing to delete, add, or alter the 
program’s objectives? To what extent would you be 
willing to change books, materials, and other program 
components? Are you willing to rewrite lessons? 


The objective behind asking these questions is not to 
record a detailed description of the program. This will be 
done under Agenda B. Rather, the purpose is to uncover 
particularly maleable aspects of the program. The best way 
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to find out about the staff's commitment to change is to 
ask these hard questions early. A dedicated staff that has 
worked diligently to plan the program will likely have in 
mind a point beyond which it will not go in making 
modifications. You should locate that point, and choose 
the program features you will monitor accordingly. 

Another important consideration in uncovering staff loy- 
alties and attitudes is their commitment to a particular 
philosophy of education. If they are adopting a canned 
program, this philosophy probably motivated their choice. 
Staff members developing a program from scratch may also 
subscribe to a single motivating philosophy. However, you 
may find it poorly articulated or even unclearly evidenced 
in the program. In this case, you can create a basis for 
future decision-making by helping the staff to clarify and 
put into practice what their philosophy says. 

If you can help the staff outline areas of the program 
where modifications are likely to be either necessary or 
possible, then they can begin to delineate the parts of the 
program whose effectiveness should be scrutinized. This 
will, in turn, suggest the kinds of information they will 
need. If the program is based on canned curricula which 
will simply be installed, or on materials not expressly de- 
signed for the type of program in question, then what you 
can change will be restricted. In this case you should focus 
on how best to make materials or procedures fit the con- 
text. 


Example. A group of language arts teachers in a large high school 
decided that an alarming number of ninth-grade students were 
unable to read at a level sufficient to appreciate the literary 
content of their courses. They decided to institute a tutoring 
program in which twelfth graders would spend three forty-five 
minute periods a week reading literary selections with ninth 
graders. The aim of the project was to improve the ninth-graders’ 
reading as well as to introduce them to English literature. The 
reading selections used for this program were from Pathways to 
English, a popular ninth-grade anthology; the district budget did 
not include funds to purchase reading materials for secondary 
students. 

The school’s assistant principal, Al Washington, monitored 
closely the progress of the tutoring program. After only three 
months had passed, he noticed some disappointment among the 
initially enthusiastic teachers. Their informal assessments of the 
reading of tutees had convinced them that little progress had 
been made. Although the students enjoyed the tutoring experi- 
ence, they were not learning to read. The teachers asked Mr. 
Washington to evaluate the program with an eye toward suggest- 
ing changes in the materials or the tutoring arrangements that 
would help the ninth graders with their reading. Mr. Washington 
carefully examined the Pathways to English text, observed tutor- 
ing sessions, and interviewed tutors and tutees. From this infor- 
mation he drew three conclusions about the program and offered 
Suggestions for remedial action: (1) the vocabulary in Pathways 
to English was too difficult for the ninth graders, so each unit 
should be preceded by a vocabulary drill using a standard proce- 
dure that would be taught to tutors; (2) ninth graders were 
listening more than reading, so tutoring sessions should be re- 
structured to follow a “you read to me and I read to you” 
format in which twelfth and ninth graders alternate treading 
passages; (3) the program as constituted gave ninth graders no 
feedback about their progress in either reading or literary appre- 
ciation—therefore, the teachers should write short unit tests in 
vocabulary, comprehension, and appreciation. 
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In the case where a wholly new program is being devel- 
oped, you will want to identify the most promising sorts of 
modifications that can be made within existing budget 
limitations. You may find it most useful to concentrate on 
helping the staff select from among several alternatives the 
most popular or effective form the program can take. 
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Example. KDKC, an educational television station serving a large 
city, received a contract from the federal government to produce 
13 segments of a series about intercultural understanding di- 
rected at middle grade students, The objective of the series 
would be to promote appreciation of diverse cultures by depict- 
ing life in the home countries of the major cultural groups 
comprising the population of the United States. 

The producers of the series set out at once to assemble the 
programs based on the format of popular primary grade pro- 
grams: the central characters living in a culturally diverse neigh- 
borhood converse with each other about their respective back- 
grounds. These conversations lead into vignettes—filmed and 
animated—depicting life and culture in different countries. Some 
members of the production staff, however, suggested that a 
program format suitable for the primary grades may “bomb” 
with older students. “How do we know,” they asked, “what 
interests 10- and 11-year olds?” They suggested two formats 
which might be more effective: a fast action adventure spy story 
with documentary interludes and a dramatic program focusing 
on teen-age students traveling in different countries. 

To test these intriguing notions, the producer called on Dr. 
Schwartz, a professor of Child Development. Dr. Schwartz, how- 
ever, had to admit that he was not sure what would most interest 
middle grade students either. Since the federal grant included 
funds for planning, Dr. Schwartz suggested that the producer 
assemble three pilot shows presenting basically the same knowl- 
edge via each of the three major formats being considered and 
then show these to students in the target age group, assessing 
what they learned and their enjoyment. The producer liked the 
idea of letting an experiment determine the form of the pro- 
grams and agreed to allow Dr. Schwartz to conduct the studies, 
serving as a formative evaluator. 


Outline for the staff the services you can provide 


In accomplishing Agenda A, you will want to convey to the 
project staff and planners a description of what you can 
and cannot do for them within the constraints of your 
abilities, time, and budget. You should let them know the 
sorts of choices you will have to make based on staff 
preferences and likely future circumstances. It is also desir- 
able that you frankly discuss both your areas of greatest 
competence and those in which you lack expertise. The 
staff should know in what ways you believe you can be of 
most benefit to the program as well as how the program 
might profit from the services of a consultant who could 
handle matters outside your competence. 

Although you should have an evaluation plan in mind 
before you meet with staff and planners, let your audience 
have the opportunity to select from among several options; 
present your preferences as recommendations, and nego- 
tiate the general form your evaluation services will take. 
Try not to become enmeshed in details too early. You need 
only agree initially on an outline of your evaluation respon- 
sibilities. As the program develops, these plans could easily 
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change. When describing the service you might perform, list 
the kinds of questions you will try to answer—about aca- 
demic progress, effective use of materials, proper and 
timely implementation of activities, adequacy of adminis- 
trative procedures, and changes in attitudes. Describe, as 
well, the supporting data you will gather to back up depic- 
tions of program events and outcomes. 

If you feel that the situation will accommodate the use 
of a particular evaluation design, then propose it and de- 
scribe how designs increase the interpretability of data. In 
cases where you note controversy over the inclusion of a 
program component, or where there exists a set of instruc- 
tional alternatives without a persuasive reason to favor any 
one of them, suggest pilot studies based on planned varia- 
tion. These studies, which could last just a few weeks, 
would introduce competing variations in the program at 
different sites. To help the planners eventually choose 
among them, you would check their ease of installation, 
their relative effect on student achievement, and staff and 
student satisfaction. 
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Example. The curriculum office of a middle-sized school district 
had purchased an individualized math concepts program for the 
primary grades. The program materials for teaching sets, count- 
ing, numeration, and place value consisted of worksheets and 
workbooks and sets of blocks and cards. Curriculum developers 
familiar with the literature in early childhood education were 
concerned about the adequacy of the “manipulatives” for con- 
veying important basic math concepts. They wondered, as well, 
whether the materials would maintain the interest of young 
children. To find out whether supplementary materials should be 
used, the Director of Curriculum set up a pilot test. She pur- 
chased some Montessori counting beads and cuisenaire rods from 
a commercial distributor and contacted a group of interested 
teachers to write supplementary lessons for using the beads and 
rods. 

When the program began in September, most of the district’s 
schools used the new program without supplementary materials. 
Randomly selected schools were assigned to receive the teacher- 
made lessons based on commercial manipulatives. An in-service 
workshop was held at the end of the summer to familiarize 
teachers in the pilot schools with the commercial materials and 
locally made lessons. 

The Director of Curriculum periodically monitored the entire 
new program, administering a math-concepts test to representa- 
tive classrooms three times during the first semester. When these 
tests were administered, she took special care to include in the 
sample the classrooms using the teacher made lessons. She was 
therefore able to use the classes without supplementary materials 
as a control group against which to measure student achieve- 
ment, Since development of mathematical concepts is difficult 
to measure in young children, she also planned to monitor 
teacher estimates of the suitability, ease of installment, and 
apparent effectiveness of the various program versions. 
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Planned variation studies for a program under develop- 
ment from scratch might emphasize the relative effective- 
ness of different materials and activities. Where a previously 
designed program is being adapted to a new locale, planned 
variation studies will more likely look at variations in staff- 
ing and program management. 
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If there is enough time, suggest a balanced set of data 
collection activities, including a few important pilot studies, 
continuous monitoring of program implementation, and 
periodic checks on achievement and attitudes. The precise 
details of these plans can be worked out under Agenda D. If 
possible, plan at least one service to the program that 
requires your frequent presence at program sites and staff 
meetings. This will help you stay abreast of what is happen- 
ing and maintain rapport with the staff. 


Arrive at a contract 


Once you and your clients have reached an agreement 
about your role and activities, write it down. This tentative 
scope of work statement should include: 


e A description of the evaluation questions you will 
address 

e The data collection you have planned, including 
sources, sites, and instruments 

e A timeline for these activities, such as the one in 
Table 2, page 28 

e A schedule of reports and meetings, including tenta- 
tive agendas where possible 


Be certain to stress the tentative nature of this outline, 
allowing for changes in the program and in the needs of the 
staff. Also, remember you will be responsible for all evalua- 
tion activities contracted. Exercise your option to accept or 
reject assignments. 


The linking agent role in formative evaluation 


If you have expertise in or access to information about the 
subject areas the program addresses or if you know about 
programs of its type in operation elsewhere, you might like 
to append to your formative role an additional title, much 
in vogue—Linking Agent. A linking agent connects impor- 
tant accumulated information and resources with interested 
parties, in this case, the planners and staff of the program 
you are evaluating. The linking agent is a one-person infor- 
mation retrieval system. Her sources are libraries, journals, 
books, technical reports, and experts and service agencies of 
all kinds. 

Different linking services will be relevant to different 
programs. For example, you might locate and describe for 
the staff sets of recently developed curriculum materials 
related to a locally developed program. If you were evalu- 
ating a special education program, you might find and make 
use of a regional resource center offering consultation and 
diagnostic help with special education students. The role of 
linking agent will simply broaden the range of program 
improvement information you collect. Be careful, however, 
that linking does not interfere with your primary job—to 
monitor and describe the program at hand. 


Agenda B: Prepare a Program Statement 


In Agenda A, you committed yourself to evaluation activi- 
ties. In this agenda, the program’s planners and staff com- 
mit themselves to a working description of their program. 
The final product of Agenda B should be a written list of 
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program objectives, and a rationale that describes the rela- 
tionship between these objectives and the activities that are 
supposed to produce them. The program statement should 
reflect the current consensus about what comprises the 
program arrived at with the understanding that the pro- 
gram’s character may alter over time. Although the scope of 
activities in Agenda B is relatively restricted, you will find 
that the ease of the task will depend heavily on your 
interpersonal skills. 

Writing a preliminary program statement—even if only in 
outline form—is useful because it demands careful thought 
by the program’s staff and planners about what they intend 
the program to look like and do. This thinking alone can 
lead to program improvements. Most successful programs 
are built upon a structured plan that has been clearly 
thought out and that describes as precisely as possible the 
program’s activities, materials, and administrative arrange- 
ments, A clear program statement encourages program suc- 
cess for several reasons. For one thing, everybody involved 
knows where such a program is headed and what its critical 
characteristics ought to be. Everybody is working from the 
same plan. If program variations are taking place, then the 
staff and planners are likely to be aware of this. The 
evaluator can document such differences and, where pos- 
sible, assess their merits. Fear of disputes among staff 
members, advisory committees, and teachers should not 
dissuade you from attempting to clarify program proce- 
dures and goals. Disagreements during the planning of a 
program are by and large healthy, especially when a pro- 
gram is in its formative stage, and the staff should be willing 
to adopt a “wait and see” attitude. Not all differences of 
opinion may be resolved, but the pooling of staff intelli- 


gence through discussion should be preferred to leaving 
each teacher to make his own guesses about what will work 
best. 


Make sure that goals are well stated 
There are three basic sources of information for Agenda B: 


© The program plan, proposal, and other official docu- 
ments 

© Structured interviews and informal dialogues with 
program staff 

© Naturalistic observation-based intuitions about pro- 
gram emphases 


As has been mentioned, it is possible that you will arrive 
on the scene and find that the program has been too 
vaguely planned. Formative evaluation presumes the legiti- 
macy of evaluating programs whose content and processes 
are still developing. Frequently the staff will be unable to 
tell you exactly what the program should look like, and 
objectives may be too general to serve as a basis for moni- 
toring pupil progress. Although you should get a glimpse of 
how the program will function from documents such as the 
program’s proposal, or the program plan, often these con- 
sist of exhaustive lists of documented needs that the pro- 
gram should meet, a page or two on objectives, and a 
description of the program’s staffing and budget. A descrip- 
tion of what people taking part in the program do or have 
done to them is not to be found. 

Official documents represent formal statements of pro- 
gram intentions. These may be outdated, incomplete, erro- 
neous, or unrealistic. Written descriptions of categorically 
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funded programs such as ESEA Title I are particularly 
misleading; their objectives often reflect only politically 
minded rhetoric. Canned programs, or sets of published 
program materials, are another source of official objectives. 
But be careful here as well. While adoption of a particular 
program may reflect a philosophy shared between program 
staff and the developer of the materials, it is also possible 
that the staff running this particular program consciously or 
unconsciously posseses a different set of goals or that the 
program will only use certain components of the purchased 
materials. 

Because of the problems associated with goals listed in 
official documents, you are responsible for obtaining goal 
information from discussions which probe the motives of 
the program staff and from observations of the program. 
Simply asking staff members their perceptions of program 
objectives will often elicit a recitation of documented goals, 
cliches, or socially desirable answers. Asking staff for sce- 
narios of what you might see or expect to see at program 
sites is sometimes more productive. These scenarios can be 
followed by questions about the particular learning that is 
expected to result from the activities described. You may 
also find it easy to elicit statements from staff members 
about which aspects of the program are free to vary and 
which are not; this information too can shed light on the 
program’s aims and rationale. 


Record the program’s rationale 


Careful examination of the rationale underlying the pro- 
gram goes hand in hand with efforts to base the program on 
a clear and consistent plan. The rationale on which any 
program is based, sometimes called a process model, is 
simply a statement of why this program—a particular set of 
implemented materials, activities, and administrative ar- 
rangements—is expected to produce the desired outcomes. 
Sometimes the relationship between methods and goals is 
transparent; but other times, particularly with innovative 
programs, the credibility of the program requires that the 
staff explain and justify program methods and materials. 
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Example. A team of teachers from four high schools in a large 
metropolitan area planned a work-study program. The purpose 
of the program was to teach careering savvy. The teachers 
defined this as “knowledge about what it takes to be successful 
in one’s chosen field of endeavor.” The district assigned a consul- 
tant to the project, Anna Smith, whose job it was to help 
teachers iron out administrative details involved with coordi- 
nating student placement. Ms. Smith had also been told to serve 
in whatever formative evaluation capacity seemed necessary. 

Having discovered that the teachers did not write a proposal 
for the program, she asked that they meet with her so that she 
could write a short document describing the program’s major 
goals and outlining at least the skeleton of the program. At this 
meeting the teachers described the basic program. Students 
would choose from among a set of community-wide jobs made 
available at minimum pay by various professional and business 
firms. The students would work as office clerks, sales persons, 
receptionists; they might be called on to make deliveries and do 
odd jobs. 

Instantly Ms. Smith saw that the program was without a clear 
rationale. “What makes you think,” she asked, “that students 
will gain an understanding of the important skills involved in 
carrying on a career as a result of their taking on menial jobs?” 
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The staff had to admit that the program as planned did not 
guarantee that students would learn about the duties of people 
in different careers or about prerequisite skills for success. To- 
gether with Ms, Smith they restructured the program as follows: 


© They added an observation-and-conversation component to 
ensure that sponsoring professionals and business people 
would commit some time to describing their personal career 
histories and would allow the students to observe the course 
of their work day. 

© Students would be required to keep journals and read about 
the career of interest. 
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The formative evaluator should see to it that the pro- 
gram rationale is suited to the conditions under which the 
program will be carried out. A mismatch may arise, for 
example, from staff insensitivity to time needed for the 
program to produce its effects. This could be reflected in 
too many objectives or objectives that are too ambitious for 
a project of moderate duration. 

Lack of a clear program statement does not necessarily 
mean that goals, a program rationale, and plans for activities 
do not exist.? Producing a program statement is most often 
a matter of helping the staff and planners to coordinate 
their intentions and shape their ideas. 

Production of the written statement provides a good 
opportunity for planners to describe concretely the pro- 
gram they envision. Because you have the job of writing an 
official statement for the staff, you will be able to ask 
difficult questions without implying any criticism. In de- 
scribing goals and activities, and especially in exploring the 
logic of the connection between them, the program staff 
may encounter contradictions, uncertainties, and conflicts 
that you will have to handle with tact, patience, and persis- 
tence. Their sense of ease with you in your evaluator role 
will be reflected in the degree of candor with which they 
participate in these discussions. Interviews with program 
staff and first-hand observations might need to replace 
group discussions as your primary source of information if 
staff members find it too hard to articulate goals, strategies, 
and rationale in group settings. 

Work on Agenda B can proceed concurrently with work 
on Agenda A. Since you will be meeting with the program 
staff to reach agreement on your relative roles, you might 
also use these meetings to clarify program goals, describe 
implementation plans, and work out the rationale. 

The staff, finally, should keep in mind that the program 
statement you produce is a working document. You, and 
they, will update it periodically, perhaps at the end of each 
reporting interval you have agreed upon. In the meantime, 
the existing document will be useful to people interested in 
the program. Besides guiding both the program as imple- 
mented and the evaluation, it can serve as the basis of 
reports and public relations documents. 


3. If, in fact, there is a total lack of consensus concerning what 
the program is about, you may find it necessary to do a retrospec- 
tive needs assessment with the staff. Needs assessments result in lists 
of prioritized goals, determined by polling the wants of the educa- 
tional constituency and determining how well these wants are being 
filled by the current program. Needs assessment is discussed in 
greater detail on page 8. 
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Agenda C: Monitor Program Implementation and 
the Achievement of Program Objectives 


One of the distinctive features of formative evaluation is 
the continuous description and monitoring of the program 
as it develops, including measurement of the impact it is 
having on the attitudes and achievement of its target 
groups. The first two agendas focus on tentative agreements 
about the program’s scope, rationale, planned activities, and 
goals. With Agenda C, you begin to investigate the match 
between the paper program, filled with intentions and 
plans, and the program in operation. The information you 
gather about the program for Agenda C can be used to: 


e Pinpoint areas of program strength and weakness 

e Refine and revise the program statement and, pos- 
sibly, your evaluation plan 

e Hypothesize about cause-effect relationships between 
program features and outcomes 

e Draw conclusions about the relative effectiveness of 
program components where you have been able to use 
good evaluation design and credible measures 


Agenda C is the phase of formative evaluation with the 
strongest research flavor. It can involve selecting samples; 
developing, trying out, selecting, administering, and scoring 
instruments; and analyzing and interpreting data. The com- 
ponent books of the Program Evaluation Kit will be most 
useful for this phase of the evaluation. In addition, if you 
will be conducting pilot studies, or if your evaluation can 
use a randomized control group, then you can refer to 
Chapter 5—the Step-by-Step Guide For Conducting a Small 
Experiment for more precise guidance. 

In carrying out Agenda C, as with the others, you and 
the audience share information with a view toward pro- 
ducing a product. In this case, the product is an analysis, 
sometimes summarized in an interim report, of the pro- 
gram’s implementation and its progress toward achieving its 
objectives. You tell the program staff at this point about 
the specifics of your sampling plan and site selection, and 
the measures you have chosen to purchase or construct in 
order to study features of program implementation or to 
monitor the attitudes or achievement of different sub- 
groups. You might, in addition, describe the pilot tests or 
case studies you have chosen to pursue. 

The first task of the program staff during Agenda C is to 
respond to your data gathering plan, suggesting adjustments 
to focus it more closely on what they most want to know. 
They should also confer with you in order to ensure that 
your measurements will not be too intrusive on program 
activities or personnel. Finally, they should share with you 
their perceptions of the credibility of the information you 
propose to collect. 

Once you have reported results to the staff and planners 
from one round of data collection, the audience’s job will 
be, quite naturally, to carefully examine what you have said 
and choose a course of action. 

The degree to which your own personal opinions should 
guide your data collection and reporting is, incidentally, 
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something to be negotiated with staff and planners. You 
could, on the one hand, take the stance of an impartial 
conduit for transporting the information the staff feels it 
needs. At another extreme, you could be highly opinion- 
ated, calling staff attention to what you feel are the pro- 
gram’s most critical and problematic processes and out- 
comes. In the former situation, your report will convey to 
program planners the data you collected with the post- 
script, “Now you make the decision.” If you plan to 
express opinions, then your reports will likely advocate a 
course of action, and the data collected will be planned 
with an eye toward providing evidence to support your 
case. 


Formative data collection plans 


Ideally it would be nice if the formative evaluator could 
remain on-site with the program for extended periods of 
time, in the style of the participant-observer. Realistically, 
however, it is likely that budget, time, and possibly the 
geographical distribution of program sites, will make such 
vigilance impossible. You will have to rely on sampling, 
good rapport with the staff, and a well-designed measure- 
ment plan to give you an accurate picture of the program 
and its effects. 

Your major source of first-hand information about the 
program will be your own informal observations and con- 
versations with staff members while on site. Their descrip- 
tions of the program and explanations of what you see 
occurring should give you a good idea of how to design 
more formal data gathering instruments. Informal observa- 
tions should also show where the program is going well and 
where it is failing, where a program component has been 
efficiently carried out, where it is partially implemented, 
and where it is not taking place. 

In order to ensure that your informal impressions are 
representative and accurate, more formal data gathering will 
be necessary. For the purpose of formative evaluation, 
three approaches to collecting data about the program seem 
most useful: 


© Periodic program monitoring 
© Unit testing 
© Pilot and feasibility studies 


Your choice will be primarily determined by what you 
want to know. 

Periodic program monitoring. The formative evaluator 
who wishes to check for proper program implementation 
throughout the evaluation selects a target set of character- 
istics which he then monitors periodically and at various 
sites. He also may select or construct achievement tests and 
attitude instruments to assess at these times the attainment 
of objectives of interest to the staff. The sites supplying 
formative information and the times at which this informa- 
tion is collected are often based on a sampling plan to 
ensure that the measurements made at intervals reflect the 
program as a whole. 
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Example. Leonard Pierson, assistant to a district's Director of 
Research and Evaluation, was asked to serve as formative eval- 
uator during the first year of a parent education program. The 
purpose of the program was to train parents of preschool chil- 
dren to tutor them at home in skills related to reading readiness: 
classification of objects, concept formation, basic math and 
counting, conversation and vocabulary, Federal funds had been 
provided for the training and to purchase home workbooks 
which were supplied free of charge. These workbooks sequenced 
and structured the home tutoring. They contained lessons, sug- 
gestions for enrichment activities, and short periodic assessment 
tests. The parent training centers were set up at six community 
agencies and schools throughout the district. Local teachers 
conducted evening classes to teach parents to use the workbooks 
daily with their children at home. 
When the project director contacted Mr. Pierson, he was 
simply asked to give whatever formative evaluation help he 
could, Mr, Pierson, free to define his own role, decided to focus 
on four questions: 
© Most importantly, do students learn the skills that are empha- 
sized by the workbook? 
© To what extent do parents actually work with their child 
daily? 

® Do parents use techniques taught them in the training course, 
or do they develop their own? 

® Are their own techniques more or less effective than those 
they have been trained to use? 

In order to help answer these questions, Mr. Pierson designed 
two instruments and a monitoring system for administering them 
periodically: 
© A general achievement test consisting of items sampled from 

the progress tests in the workbooks. The test will be adminis- 

tered every six weeks to a sample of participants’ children. 

Presumably scores o1. this test should increase over time. A 

control group will also take the test every six weeks to 

account for learning due to sheer maturation. 

© An observation instrument to be completed by the commu- 
nity member who visits the home to give the six weekly 
achievement tests. The instrument records the amount of 
progress made in the workbooks since the last visit, the 
nature of the teaching methods used by the parent, and the 
apparent appropriateness of the current lesson to the stu- 
dent’s skills—that is, whether it seems to be too difficult. 

Observers will be trained to be particularly alert to changes in 

teaching style, recording both deviations and innovations. 
TT 


The details of a periodic monitoring plan are usually 
agreed to by the evaluator and planners at the beginning of 
the formative evaluation and then vary little throughout the 
evaluator’s collaboration with the program. The periodic 
program monitor submits interim reports at the conclusion 
of each data gathering phase. Like Table 3, these often 
focus on whether the program is on schedule. 

A formative evaluator can use Table 3 to report to the 
program director and the staff at each location the results 
of monthly site visits. Each interim report could include an 
updated table accompanied by explanations of why ratings 
of “U,” unsatisfactory implementation, have been assigned. 
The occasion at which measurements are made are deter- 
mined by the passage of standard intervals—a month, a 
semester—or by logical transition periods in the program— 
such as the dates of completion of critical units. The 
evaluator might check time and again at the same sites or 
with the same people, or he could select a different repre- 
sentative sample to provide data at each occasion. 
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TABLE 3 4 
Project Monitoring--Activities 


Objective 6: By February 29, 19YY, each participating 

school will implement, evaluate results, and make 

revisions in a program for the establishment of a Winona School District 
positive climate for learning. 


Wiley School 


Sep|Oct|Nov|Dec 
ijc 


Activities for this objective 


Identify staff to participate 


Selected staff members review 
idean, goals, and objectives 


Identify student needs 
Identify parent needs 
Identify staff needs 


Evaluate data collected in 
6.3 = 6.5 


Identify and prioritize specific 
outcome goals and objectives 


Identify existing policies, pro- 
cedures, and laus dealing with 
positive school climate 


Evaluator's Periodic Progress Rating: 
I = Activity Initiated P = Satisfactory Progress 
C = Activity Completed U = Unsatisfactory Progress 


Where the same measures are used repeatedly at the 
same sites, periodic monitoring resembles a time-series re- 
search design. This permits the evaluator to form a defen- 
sible interpretation of the program’s role in bringing about 
the changes recorded in achievement and attitudes. Using a 
control group whose progress is also monitored further 
helps the evaluator to estimate how program students 
would be performing if there were no program. 

Unit testing. An evaluator can focus on individual units 
of instruction or segments of the program that the staff has 
identified as particularly critical or problematic. In this 
case, monitoring of implementation will require in-depth 
scrutiny of the particular program component under study. 
Because the evaluator’s task is to determine the value of 
specific program components, the implementation of these 
components will need to be described in as detailed a way 
as possible. Achievement tests, attitude instruments, and 
other outcome measures will have to be sensitive to the 
objectives that units of interest address. This could make it 
necessary for the evaluator to tailor-make a test, since 
general attitude and achievement tests will be unlikely to 
address the particular outcomes of interest. In some cases, 
the curriculum’s own end-of-unit tests can be administered. 
If you use curriculum embedded tests, however, be careful 
that they are not so filled with the program’s own format 
and content idiosyncracies that they sacrifice generalizabi- 
lity to other contexts or make the control group’s perfor- 
mance look misleadingly bad. The occasions on which mea- 
surements are made for unit testing are determined by 
when important units occur during the course of the pro- 
gram. Sampling of sites and participants should be done 
where it is inadvisable or impractical to measure all stu- 
dents, but representative subgroups of students or class- 
rooms can be measured or observed. 


4. This table has been adapted from a formative monitoring 
procedure developed by Marvin C. Alkin. 
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Reports about the effectiveness of these critical program 
events should be delivered in time for modifications to be 
made in similar units, or in the same units in preparation 
for the next time a group of program participants encoun- 
ters them. 

If the teaching of units can be staggered at different sites 
so that not all students are being taught the same unit at 
the same time, then the results of unit tests can be used to 
make decisions about the best way to teach that unit at 


sites where it has not yet been introduced. Using a control i 


group for unit testing gives quicker information about the 
relative effectiveness of different ways to implement the 
unit in question—more than one version can be tried out at 
the same time and their relative effectiveness assessed. Unit 
testing with a control group amounts to the same thing as a 
pilot or feasibility study. 

Pilot and feasibility studies. These are usually under- 
taken because members of the program staff or its planners 
have in mind a particular set of issues that they need to 
settle or a hard decision to make. Pilot and feasibility 
studies are carefully conducted and usually experimental 
efforts to judge the relative quality of two or more ways to 
implement a particular program component. Pilot studies 
could be undertaken, for instance, to determine the most 
effective order in which to present information in a science 
discovery lab or the most beneficial time to switch students 
in a bilingual program to an all-English reading group. These 
studies require that different competing versions of a pro- 
gram component be installed at various sites, The evaluator 


first checks the degree to which each site carried out the . 


program variation it was assigned; then, after giving the 
variation time to produce the results, he tests for their 
relative effectiveness. Like unit testing, feasibility studies 
demand measurement instruments that are sensitive to the 
outcomes that the program versions aim to produce. They 
usually demand random sampling since they use statistical 
tests to look for significant differences in the performance 
of groups experiencing different program variations. Pilot 
tests generally take place either before the program has 
begun, or ad hoc throughout the course of the evaluation 
whenever controversy or lack of information creates a need 
to try variations of the program. 
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Example 1. Dr. Schwartz, the university professor working as a 
formative evaluator for educational television station KDKC, 
overheard a conversation one day between two writers working 
on an episode for a series on cultural awareness. “Poverty and 
Potatoes is a silly name for an episode on Ireland,” one writer 
was saying. “Well, maybe you can do better; but I say we need 
catchy titles—things that will make the kids want to watch,” the 
other writer retorted, Dr. Schwartz offered to help the writers 
find such a title. He suggested that for each episode of the 
program, they write four or five possible titles. He would then 
construct and administer a questionnaire for students in order to 
find out from the target audience which title would most entice 
them to watch a television program. 


Example 2. The Stone City school board voted in January to 
dismantle special classrooms for the educationally handicapped 
and return EH students to the regular classroom beginning in 
September. EH students would spend most of their time in the 
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regular classroom, but would be “pulled out” each day to work 
with a special education teacher at a resource room in the 
school. The change would mean not only shifting students and 
altering the job roles of special education teachers; it would 
demand establishing resource rooms in schools which did not 
previously have them. 

Faced with this large change of delivery of special education 
services, the district Director of Special Education suggested 
that some pilot work done during the present school year could 
prevent mistakes when mainstreaming took effect in the 
whole district in September. With board approval, she decided to 
phase mainstreaming into eight of the district’s schools during 
the spring: 

Phase I, Two schools which already had resource rooms 
would move EH students into the regular classrooms in March. 
The Director of Special Education would carefully observe and 
informally interview teachers, students, and special education 
teachers at these two schools to identify major problems in- 
volved in the transition. She would then work out an instruc- 
tional package for teachers and parents that could be used to 
alleviate some of the problems and misunderstandings that could 
coincide with the organizational change. 

Phase IJ. In April, three additional schools would be main- 
streamed, using the training and counseling package developed 
during the first phase. Again, the effectiveness and smoothness 
of the transition to mainstreaming would be assessed, based on 
observations and interviews with regular teachers, special educa- 
tion teachers, students, and parents. The April sample would 
include one school which had not used resource rooms in the 
past. This would give the director a notion of the effect of 
mainstreaming in situations where it represents an even larger 
departure from regular practice. The training package would be 
revised based on feedback from teachers and parents with whom 
it was used. 

Phase III. In May, three schools which had not previously had 
resource rooms would be converted to mainstreaming. The ex- 
perience of the first two phases hopefully would make this 
transition a smooth one. 

The Director of Special Education, having experienced sev- 
eral months of work in mainstreaming, could spend the summer 
preparing materials for parents and training teachers to antici- 
pate September’s reorganization. 
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Pilot and feasibility tests usually occur only when the 
evaluator offers to do them. Planners do not usually ask to 
have this sort of service performed for them. A feasibility 
study need not, as well, be based on achievement outcomes. 
A common question it might address is “Will people like 
Version X better than Version Y?” 

Whatever plan you use for monitoring the program’s 
effects, your efforts will allow the staff to make data-based 
judgments about whether program procedures are having an 
effect on participants. Besides the outcomes that planners 
hope to produce, you will need to look vigilantly for 
unintended ovtcomes—side-effects that can be ascribed to 
the program but which have not been mentioned by plan- 
ners or listed in official documents. Although side-effects 
are generally thought of as negative, they could as easily be 
beneficial. You might discover, for example, potentially 
effective practices spontaneously implemented at a few 
sites that are worth exporting to others. Negative unin- 
tended effects are important to discover if the program is to 
be improved. They highlight areas that require added atten- 
tion, modification, or even discarding. 

: Remember that when the data you collect suggest revi- 
sions in the program, you will have to amend the program 
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TABLE 4 
Contrasts Between Reports for Formative and Summative Evaluation 


Formative Report 


Summative Report 


oo 


Purpose Shows the results of monitoring the 


program’s implementation or of pilot 


tests conducted during the course of 
the program’s installation. Intended 


to help change something going on in 


the program that is not working as 
well as it might, or to expand a 
practice or special activity that 
shows promise. 


Documents the program’s implementation 
either at the conclusion of a developmental 
period or when it has had sufficient time to 
undergo refinement and work smoothly. 
Intended to put the program on record, to 
describe it as a finished work. 


Informal 


delivered to a group as a speech, or 
take the form of informal conversa- 
tions with the project director or 
staff, etc. 


Usually formal 


Can be written or audiovisual; can be 


Nearly always written, although some formal, 
verbal presentation might be made to supplement 
or explain the report’s conclusions. 
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Variable, but sufficiently condensed or summarized 
that it can be used to help planners or decision 
makers who have little time to spend reading at 


Usually more moderate, attempting to document 


Length Variable 

a highly detailed level. 
Level of High, focusing on particular activi- 
specificity ties or materials used by particular 


people, or on what happened with 
particular students and at a certain 
place or point in time. 


general program characteristics common to many 
sites so that summary statements and general, 
overall decisions can be made. 
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statement as well. Program staff should take part in making 
these revisions, and consensus should be reached before any 
changes are recorded in the program’s official description. 
New program statements may also suggest revisions or addi- 
tions to your contracted evaluation activities. 


Agenda D: Report and Confer With Planners and Staff 


The reporting mode for formative evaluation varies with the 
situation. As is shown in Table 4, formative reports almost 
never look like the more technical ones submitted by sum- 
mative evaluators. Most formative reporting takes place in 
conversations or discussions that the evaluator has with 
individuals or groups of program personnel. The form of 
your report will depend on: 


© The reporting style that is most comfortable to you 
and the staff with whom you are working 
The extent to which official records are required 

e Whether you will disseminate results only among pro- 
gram sites, or to interested outsiders and the general 
community as well 

e How soon the information must reach its audience in 
order to be useful 

© How the information will be used 


Whether reports are oral or written is up to you. If 
additional planning or program modification will be based 


on the reports you give, then it is best to discuss program 
effects with the staff, perhaps at a problem solving meeting, 
so that remedies for problems can be debated and decisions 
made. 

A written report provides a documentation of activities 
and findings to which the audience can continually refer 
and that can be used in program planning and revision. 
Written reports, however, take time to draft, polish, discuss, 
and revise. This is time that might be better spent collecting 
information and working on program development with the 
staff. In many cases, the best way to leave a written trace of 
the results of your formative findings will be to periodically 
revise the program statement you produced as part of 
Agenda B. 

Face-to-face meetings provide the staff and planners 
with a forum for discussion, clarification, and detailed 
elaboration of the evaluation’s findings as well as the oppor- 
tunity for making suggestions about upcoming evaluation 
activities. During conversational reports, you will be able to 
make requests for assistance in solving logistical problems 
or collecting data. Staff members might also want to ex- 
press their problems or suggest new information needs. 

A schedule for interim reports should be part of the 
evaluation contract. The program staff should indicate 
when or how frequently they wish to review the results of 
each evaluation activity. Interim reports on the progress of 
program development should contain results of completed 
evaluation components, a reiteration of tasks yet to be 
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accomplished, and a full description and rationale for any 
changes in your responsibilities that may have to be nego- 
tiated. 

Formative evaluation reports can include feedback of 
different sorts. At minimum, such a report will simply 
describe what the formative evaluator saw taking place— 
what the program looked like and what achievement or 
attitudes appeared to be the result. Depending upon his 
presumed expertise in such matters, the formative evaluator 
may also make suggestions about changes, point to places 
where the program is in particular need, and offer services 
to help remedy these problems. Your contributions along 
these lines will depend on your expertise and the contract 
you have worked out with the planners and staff. 

If your evaluation service has focussed on pilot or feasi- 
bility studies, then your report will follow a more standard 
outline, although you may supplement the discussion of the 
results with recommendations for adaptation, adoption, or 
rejection of certain program components and perhaps out- 
line further studies that are needed. 

The tentative nature of instructional components in the 
formative stages of a program should be a recurring theme 
in your conversations with and reports to the staff. You 
will find that once teachers and staff are comfortable with 
program procedures, they will want to avoid making further 
changes in the program. The formative evaluator will have 
to make a conscious effort to keep the staff interested in 
looking at program materials and procedures with a view 
toward making them yet more appropriate, effective, and 
appealing for the students. Although evaluators will have 
the responsibility of overseeing the collection of informa- 
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tion to support decisions about program revisions, the sug- 
gestions and active involvement of teachers in this decision- 
making process is crucial. Everyone on the program staff 
should understand why the formative evaluation is occur- 
ring and should be encouraged to take part. 
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Step-by-Step Guides 
For Conducting a 


Formative Evaluation 


Chapter 2 listed some of the myriad jobs of the formative 
evaluator. This role, it was mentioned, is most easily de- 
scribed in terms of the goal the formative evaluator has in 
mind—to collect and share with planners and staff informa- 
tion that will lead to improvement in a developing program. 
The diversified nature of formative evaluation might make 
providing a step-by-step guide seem a little silly or arbitrary. 
In truth, there is no step-by-step way to perform the tasks 
involved with the role. 

Enough activities are common among formative evalua- 
tions, however, to permit a general outline of what needs to 
be accomplished. Chapter 2 described four agendas—goals 
with accompanying tasks—to which any formative evaluator 
must attend to some degree. These agendas are: 


e Agenda A. Set the Boundaries of the Evaluation; that 
is, negotiate the scope of the data gathering activities 
in which you will engage, the aspects of the program 
on which you will concentrate, and the responsibili- 
ties of your audience to cooperate in the collection of 
data and to use the information you supply. 

e Agenda B. Prepare a Program Statement, a clear de- 
scription of program goals accompanied by a ratio- 
nale describing why program activities are thought to 
lead to these goals. 

© Agenda C. Monitor Program Implementation and the 
Achievement of Program Objectives. This includes 
periodic measurement to inform the staff about 
whether the program is on schedule and operating as 
planned and to check whether progress is being made 
in achieving desired outcomes. 

© Agenda D. Report and Confer With Planners and 
Staff about changes to be made in the program and 
about additional formative activities. 


Included in this chapter are step-by-step guides for each 
of these agendas. Each guide lists the major events that 
might take place in completing the agenda. You can look at 
the step-by-step guide as a reminder of critical decisions 
that need to be made while working at a particular stage of 
a formative evaluation. The step-by-step guides should 
prompt you to be thoughtful in planning what you do, 
collecting information and talking with the program staff. 
Each guide can serve as a checklist to help you keep track 


of what you have completed in the process of serving the 
program and to give you ideas about where to go and what 
to do next. 

As Chapter 2 mentioned, many of the tasks falling 
within the scope of the different agendas will actually occur 
simultaneously or in an order other than that described by 
the step-by-step guide. In general, however, there will be 
some logical order to how your evaluation unfolds. You 
will do most of Agenda A, for instance, before you begin 
Agenda C; and the tasks in Agenda D, since they involve 
reporting and sharing information, will likely occur toward 
the end of information gathering cycles. Consider the step- 
by-step guides, then, a loose map of the activities formative 
evaluators might find themselves performing. You will al- 
most certainly have to attend in some way to many of the 
tasks listed in each agenda. Use the step-by-step guides as 
you like. 

An important thing to notice about the agendas is that 
they demand equal sharing of information between the 
formative evaluator and her audience. Each agenda pro- 
duces a product. The product of the first agenda, during 
which roles are defined and the evaluation gets started, is a 
contract, or at least an outline, of the mutual responsibi- 
lities of the evaluator and the planners and staff. The 
product of the second agenda is a clarified program state- 
ment, complete with goals, a description of program imple- 
mentation, and a rationale. Agenda C, which includes pro- 
gram monitoring, probably the evaluator’s major responsi- 
bility, produces analyzed and summarized information 
about the quality of program implementation, attitudes, 
and achievement. Reporting of this information is so impor- 
tant to formative evaluation that it is relegated its own 
agenda—Agenda D. 

If you are working as a formative evaluator for the first 
time in the setting, your best guidance might come from a 
conversation with someone who has evaluated the program 
before or who has served as formative evaluator in a similar 
setting. If formative evaluation presents a change in the 
evaluation role to which you are accustomed, then seek out 
someone who has done it before. Nothing beats advice from 
long experience. 

Whenever possible, the step-by-step guides use checklists 
and worksheets to help you keep track of what you have 
decided and found out. Actually, the worksheets might be 
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better called “guidesheets,” since you will have to copy 
many of them onto your own paper rather than use the one 
in the book. Space simply does not permit the book to 
provide places to list large quantities of data. 

As you use the guides, you will come upon references 
marked by the symbol 4. These direct you to read 
sections of various How To books contained in the Program 
Evaluation Kit. At these junctures in the evaluation, it will 
be necessary for you to review a concept or follow a 
procedure outlined in one of these seven resource books: 


How To Deal With Goals and Objectives 
How To Design a Program Evaluation 
How To Measure Program Implementation 
How To Measure Attitudes 

How To Measure Achievement 

How To Calculate Statistics 

How To Present an Evaluation Report. 
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To give you an overview of the formative evaluation 
tasks included in the guides, a flow chart showing the steps 
required to complete each agenda appears at the beginning 
of each step-by-step guide. 


Step-by-Step Guides for Conducting a Formative Evaluation 


Agenda A 


Set the Boundaries 
of the Evaluation 


Instructions 


Agenda A encompasses the evaluation planning 
period--from the time you accept the job of forma- 
tive evaluator until you begin to actually carry 
out the assignments dictated by the role. Much 
of Agenda A amounts to gaining an understanding of 
the program and outlining the services you can 
perform, then negotiating them with the members 

of the staff who will use formative information. 


Agenda A's five steps and twelve substeps are 
outlined by this flowchart: 


1 2 
FIND OUT AS ESTIMATE HOW 
MUCH AS YOU 
CAN ABOUT THE 
PROGRAM 


COME TO AGREE- 
NEGOTIATE YOUR IMENT ABOUT SER 
ROLE 


a. Agree about 


a. Collect and 

scrutinize cost-of-staff- 

ritten docu- per-unit-time 
figure for eac 
job role occu- 


b. Stay alert 
for two poten- 
tial snags in 
carrying out 
the evaluation 


do as formative! 
levaluator 


ic. Assess your 
own strengths 


id. Think of ho 
ou can cut 
costs 
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Find out as much as you can 


Instructions 


Collect and scrutinize written documents that 
describe the program 
CHECK 


Vv i 


o A program proposal written for the funding 
agency 


Check whether you can obtain copies 
of the following: 


Imi The request for proposals (RFP) written by the 
sponsor or funding agency to which this pro- 
gram's proposal was a response 


E Results of a needs assessment* whose findings 
the program is intended to address 


oO Written state or district guidelines about pro- 
gram processes and goals, to which this program 
must conform 


oD The program's budget, particularly the part 
that mentions the evaluation 


E A description of, or an organizational chart 
depicting, the administrative and staff roles 
played by various people in the program 


o Curriculum guides for the materials which have 
been purchased for the program 


o Past evaluations of this or similar programs 


[C] Lists of goals and objectives which the staff 
or planners feel describe the program's aims 


fe) Tests or surveys which the program planners 
feel may be used to measure the effects of the 
program, such as a district-wide year end 
assessment instrument 


oO Memos, meeting minutes, newspaper articles—— 
descriptions made by the staff or the planners 
of the program 


*A needs assessment is an announcement of educa- 
tional needs, expressed in terms of school 
curriculum and policies, by representatives of the 
school or district constituency. 


about the program 


oO Descriptions of the program's history, or of 
the social context which it has been designed 
to fit 

Oo Articles in the education and evaluation liter- 
ature that describe the effects of programs 
such as the one in question, its curricular 
materials, or its various subcomponents 


oO Other 


Once you have discovered which materials are avail- 
able, seek them out and copy them if possible. 
Make notes in the margins. Write down or dictate 
onto tape comments about your general impression 
of the program, its context, and staff. 


CHECK Find out, if possible, about these 
vi o components of the program: 


| The program's major general goals 
Oo Specifically stated objectives 


oO The philosophy or point of view of the program 
planners 


E Examples of similar programs that planners 
intend to emulate 


ii Writers in the field of education whose point 
of view the program is intended to mirror 


eal The needs of the community or constituency 
which the program is intended to meet--whether 
these have been explicitly stated or seem to 
implicitly underly the program 


Wj Program implementation directives and require- 
ments 


o The amount of variation from site to site, or 
even student to student, that will be tolerated 
by the program 


Gi The number and distribution of sites involved 


m Canned or prepublished curricula which will be 
used for the program 


fe] Curriculum materials which will be constructed 
in-house 


El Plans for in-service training 


E Plans for curriculum development 
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D Plans which have been developed describing how 
the program will look in operation--times of 
day, scripts for lessons, etc. 


E Administrative, decision-making, and teaching 
roles to be played by various people 


O Student evaluation plans 
E Teacher evaluation plans 
fa Program evaluation plans 
| Staff responsibilities 


oO Timelines and deadlines for accomplishing par- 
ticular implementation goals or reaching 
certain levels of student achievement 


b. Talk to people 


Once you have arrived at a set of initial impres- 
sions, check these--and your germinating evalua- 
tion plans--by seeking out people who can give you 
two kinds of information: 


e Advice about how to go about collecting forma- 
tive information for a program of this sort 


è Answers to your questions about what the pro- 
gram is supposed to be and do--including which 
and how much modification can occur based on 
your findings 


By all means, find the people with whom you will 
have most contact and who will be 
in a position to use the information 

C you collect. These people might 
be: 


oO The project director(s) 


| Evaluators and consultants who have worked with 
the program or its staff in the past 


m Evaluators who have worked with this type of 
program in the past 


a SSS eee 


fal Teachers, particularly those who seem to have 
most influence 


oO Program planners and designers 
oO Curriculum consultants to the project 


oO Members of advisory committees 


[al School or district personnel not directly 
connected with the project, but whose coopera- 
tion will help you carry out the evaluation 
more efficiently or quickly 


oO Influential parents 


oO Influential or particularly helpful students 


—— SSS 


oO The people who wrote the proposal 


Try to think of other people involved with the 
program whose opinions and decisions will influ- 
ence the success of the evaluation and the extent 
to which the information you collect will be use- 
ful and used. Make sure that you talk with each 
of these people, either at a group meeting or 
individually. 


ean” 


In your meetings with these people, you should 
communicate two things: 


If they are too busy to talk, send 
memos to key people. Describe the 
evaluation, what you would like them 
to do for you, and when. 


eè Who you are and why you are formatively evalua- 
ting the program 


© The importance of your staying in contact with 
them throughout the course of the evaluation 


They, in turn, should point out to you: 


e Areas in which you have misunderstood the pro- 
gram's objectives or its description 


e Parts of the program which will be alternatively 
emphasized or relatively disregarded during the 
term of the evaluation 


è Their decision about the boundaries of the 
cooperation they will give you 


Keep a list of the addresses and 
phone numbers of the people you have 
contacted with notations about the 
best time of day to call them or the 
times when it is easiest for them to attend 
meetings. 


If possible, observe the program in 
operation, or programs like it. 
Accompanied by program planners and 
staff, take a field trip to look at 
one or two similar programs. This will help the 
staff react to what they see. It will give you 
and them a better idea of what the program is 
supposed to look like and how it could change. 
Take careful notes of everything you 
—> see and do. Later you may find some 
of these valuable. 
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Instructions 


mmm 
fa 


If the project intends to pay for your services, 
you will have to determine early the financial 
bounds that constrain the evaluation. 


The cost of an evaluation is difficult to predict 
accurately. This is unfortunate, since what you 
will be able to promise the staff and planners 
will be determined by what you feel you can afford 
to do. 


Estimate costs by getting the easy ones out of the 
way first. Find out costs per unit for each of 
these "fixed" expenses: 


a Postage and shipping (bulk rate, 
parcel post, etc.) 


E Photocopying and printing 
E Travel and transportation 
fel Long-distance phone calls 
C] Test and instrument purchase 
lal Consultants 


ie) Mechanical test or questionnaire 
scoring 


E Data processing 


These fixed costs will come "off the top" each 
time you sketch out the budget accompanying an 
alternative method for evaluating the program. 


The most difficult cost to estimate is the most 
important one: the price of person-hours required 
for your services and those of the staff you 
assemble for the evaluation. If you are inexper- 
ienced, try to emulate other people. Ask how 
other evaluators estimate costs and then do 
likewise. 


Develop a rule-of-thumb that computes the cost of 
each type of evaluation staff member per unit time 
period, such as "It costs $4,500 for one senior 
evaluator, working full time, per month." This 
figure should summarize all expenses of the eval- 
uation, excluding only overhead and costs unique 
to a particular study--such as travel and data 
analysis. 


Estimate how much 
the evaluation will cost 


ee 


The staff cost per unit figure should include: 


The salary of a staff member for that time unit 
+ His benefits 


This equals the total 
routine expenses of run- 
ning your office for the 

+ time unit in question, 
divided by the number of 
full-time evaluators 
working there. 


+ Office and equipment 
rental 


+ Secretarial and 
support services 


+ Telephones 
+ Utilities 


Compute such a figure for each evaluation staff 
salary classification--PhD's, Masters’ level 
staff, data gatherers, etc. Since the cost of 
each of these staff positions will differ, you can 
plan variously priced evaluations by juggling 
amounts of time to be spent on the evaluation by 
staff members in different salary brackets. 


The tasks you promise to perform will in turn 
determine and be determined by the amount of time 
you can allot to the evaluation from different 
staff levels. A formative evaluation will cost 
more if it requires the attention of skilled 
evaluators, with repeated feedback to staff, and 
possibly pilot studies, than if it simply estab- 
lishes an overall monitoring system where graduate 
students or teachers routinely collect data. 
a To estimate the cost of your evalua- 
tion, try these steps: 


@, Compute a cost-of-staff-per-unit-time figure 
for each job role occupied by someone who will 
work on the evaluation 


Depending on the amount of backup staff support 
entered into the equation, this figure could be 
as high as twice the gross salary earned by a 
person in that position. 


e Calculate a first estimate of who will work 
on the evaluation, and for how long 
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Q. Estimate the evaluation's total cost 


Refer to the proposed time span of 
the evaluation. Be sure to include 
fixed costs unique to the evaluation 
--travel, printing, long-distance 
phone calls, etc., and your indirect or overhead 
costs if any. Discuss this figure with the 
funding source, or compare it with the amount you 
know to be already earmarked for the evaluation. 


CALENDAR 


d.m 


See if one or more of the following 
strategies will reduce your require- 
ment for expensive personnel time, 
or trim some of the fixed costs: 


LJ Sampling. Rather than visiting an entire popu- 
lation of program sites, for instance, visit a 
small sample of them, perhaps a third. Send 
observers with checklists to a slightly larger 
sample, and perhaps send questionnaires to the 
whole group of sites to corroborate the 
findings of the visits and observers. 


Employing junior staff members for some of the 
design, data gathering, and report writing 
tasks 


Cl Finding volunteer help, perhaps by persuading 
the staff that you can supply richer and more 
varied information or reach more sites if you 
have their cooperation 


S Purchasing measures rather than designing your 
own 


E| Cutting planning time by building the evalua- 
tion on procedures that you, or people whose 
expertise you can easily tap, have used before 


Pa] Consolidating instruments and the times of 
their administration 


O Planning to look at different sites with dif- 
ferent degrees of thoroughness, concentrating 
your efforts on those factors of greatest 
importance 


oO Using pencil-and-paper instruments that can be 
machine read and scored where possible 


E Relying more heavily on information that will 
be collected by others, such as state adminis- 
tered tests and records that are part of the 
program 


4] 
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Instructions 


@, Judge the adequacy of the available written 
documents for describing the program 


Make a note of your impressions of 
the quality and specificity of the 
program's written description. 


Answer these questions in particular: 


e Are the written documents specific enough to 
give you a good picture of what will happen? Do 
they suggest which components you will evaluate 
and what they will look like? 


E yes | no o uncertain 


Have program planners written a clear rationale 
describing why the particular activities, pro- 
cesses, materials, and administrative arrange- 
ments in the program will lead to the goals and 
objectives specified for the program? 


| yes [el no o uncertain 


. 

e Is the program that is planned, and/or the goals 
and objectives toward which it aims, consistent 
with the philosophy or point of view on which 
the program is based? Do you note misinterpre- 
tations or conflicting interpretations anywhere? 


O yes fa no oO uncertain 


If your answers to any of these questions is no or 
uncertain, then you will have to include in your 
evaluation plans discussions with the planners and 
staff to persuade them to set down a clear state- 
ment of the program's goals and rationale. 


Focus the evaluation 


b. Visualize what you might do as formative 
evaluator 


Base this exercise upon your impres- 
sions of the program: 


e Which components appear to provide the key to 
whether it sinks or swims? 


© Which components do the planners and staff most 
emphasize as being critically important? 


è Which are likely to fail? Why? 


è What might be missing from the program as 
planned that could turn out to be critical for 
its success? 


è Where is the program too poorly planned to merit 
success? 


© Which student outcomes will it probably be 


easiest to accomplish? Which will be most 
difficult? 


What effects might the program have that its 
planners have not anticipated? 


While conducting this exercise by yourself, do not 
be afraid of being hard on the program. It is 
your job to foresee potential problems that the 
program's planners might overlook. 


When you think about the service you can provide, 
you will, of course, need to consider two impor- 
tant things besides program characteristics and 

outcomes. These are the budget which you worked 


out in Step 2 and your own particular strengths 
and talents. 
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@, Assess your own strengths 


You will best benefit the program in 
those areas where your visualization 
in Step 3b matches your expertise. 
You should "tune" the evaluation to 
build on your skills as: 


Cl A researcher 


Oo A group process leader or organizational 
facilitator 


DECISION 


[E| A subject matter "expert"--perhaps a curric- 
ulum designer 


Tai] A former teacher in the relevant subject areas 
o An administrator 

E A facilitator for problem solving 

oO A counselor or therapist 

oO A linking agent (See page 27, Chapter 2) 

oO A good listener or speaker 

oO An effective writer 

(A synthesizer or conceptualizer 


EJ A disseminator of information, or public rela- 
tions promoter 


oO Other. 


d. Think of how you can cut costs 


Since the services you can envision 
providing probably exceed your 
budget, think of how you can cut 
costs. See Step 2c, page 4l. 
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Chapter 2 presented a general outline of the tasks 
that often fall within the formative evaluator's 
role. You will have to work out your own job with 
your own audience. Meet again and confer with the 
people whose cooperation will be necessary--those 
whose decisions about the program carry most influ- 
ence and who will cooperate when you gather infor- 
mation. You may, of course, also want to meet 
with other audiences. 


a. Agree about the basic outline of the evalua- 


tion 


oO Agree about the program characteristics and 
outcomes that will be your major focus--regard- 
less of the prominence given them in official 
program descriptions. Ask the planners and 
staff these questions: 


è Which characteristics of the program do you 
consider most important for accomplishing its 
objectives? Might you have implemented it in 
a different way than is currently planned? 
Would you be willing to undertake a planned 
variation study and try this other way? 


© What components would you like the program to 
have which are currently not planned? Might we 
try some of these on a pilot basis? 


è Are there particularly expensive, troublesome, 
controversial, or difficult-to-implement parts 
of the program that you might like to change or 
eliminate? Could we conduct some pilot or 
feasibility studies, altering these on a trial 
basis at some sites? 


Negotiate your role 


p 


e Which achievements and attitudes are of highest 
priority? 


—— 


e On which achievements and attitudes do you 
expect the program to have most direct and 
easily observed effect? 


è Does the program have social or political objec- 
tives that should be monitored? 


oO Agree about the sites and people from whom you 


will collect information. Ask these questions: 


è At which sites will the program be in operation? 
How geographically dispersed are they? 


è How much does the program as implemented vary 
from site to site? Where can such variations 
be seen? 


Who are the important people to talk with and 
observe? 


© When are the most critical times to see the 
program--occasions over its duration, and also 
hours during the day? 


e At what points during the course of the program 
will it be best to measure student progress, 
staff attitudes, etc? Are there logical 
breaking points at, say, the completion of 
particular key units or semesters? Or does the 
program progress steadily, or each student 
individually, with no best time to measure? 
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e Would it be better to monitor the program as a 
whole periodically, or should the effectiveness 
of various program subparts be singled out for 
scrutinizing, or both? 


More detailed description of sam- 
pling plans is contained in How To 
Measure Program Implementation, 


pages 60 to 64. How To Design a 
Program Implementation, pages 33 to 45, describes 


decisions you might make about when to make 
measurements. 


C] Agree about the part the staff will play in 
collecting, sharing, and providing information. 
Explain to the staff that its cooperation will 
allow you to collect richer and more credible 
information about the program--with a clearer 
message about what needs to be done. Ask: 


è Can records kept during the program as a matter 
of course be collected or copied to provide 
information for the evaluation? 


è Can record-keeping systems be established to 
give me needed information? 


è Will you--teachers and staff--be able to share 
achievement information with me or help with 
its collection? Are you willing to administer 
periodic tests to samples of students? 


è Will staff members be willing and able to 
attend brief evaluation meetings or evaluation 


planning..sessionstd.. 2 es eee 


è Will you be willing and able to take part in 
planned program variations or pilot tests? 
Will you be willing to respond to attitude 
surveys to determine the effectiveness of pro- 
gram components? 


© Based on the information I collect, will you be 
willing to spend time on modifying the program 
through new instruction, lessons, organiza- 
tional or staffing patterns? ts) a ee, 
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è Are you willing to adopt a formative wait-and- 
see experimental attitude toward the program? 
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How To Measure Program Implementation 


describes ways to use records kept 

during the program to back up des- 

criptions of its implementation. 
See pages 79 to 88. 


oO Agree about the extent to which you will be 
able to take a research stance toward the eval- 
uation. Find out: 


è Will it be possible to set up control groups 
with whom program progress can be compared? 


è Will it be possible to establish a true control 
group design by randomly assigning participants 
to different variations of the program or to a 
no-program control group? Will it be possible 
to delay introducing the program at some sites? 


è Can non-equivalent control groups be formed or 
located? 


è Will I have a chance to make measurements prior 
to the program and/or often enough to set up a 
time series design? 


© Will I be able to use a good design to underlie 
pilot tests or feasibility studies? 


è Will I be able or required to conduct in-depth 
case studies at some sites? 


Details about the use of designs in 
formative evaluation are discussed in 
How To Design a Program Evaluation. 
See in particular pages 14 to 19 and 
46 to 51. Case studies are discussed in How To 


Measure Program Implementation, pages 31 and 32. 


Oo Agree about the extent to which you will need 
to provide other services. Ask the staff and 
planners these questions: 


è Do you need consultative help that stretches 
my role beyond collecting formative data? Do 
you want my advice about program modifications, 
for instance? Or help with solving personnel 


problems? 
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e Do you want me to serve to some degree as a 
linking agent? Should I, for instance, conduct 


literature reviews, seek consultation from 
similar projects, or search out services or 
additional people or funds to help the project? 


è Should I take on a public relations role? Will 
you want me to serve as a spokesperson for the 
project? To give talks or write a newsletter, 
for example? 


b. Stay alert for two potential snags in carrying 


out the evaluation 
è Lack of possibilities for changing the program 


e Conflicts in your own responsibilities to the 
program and the sponsor 


E Look out for lack of commitment to change on 


the part of planners or staff. It will be 
fruitless to collect data to modify the program 


if someone will resist modifications. Before 
you begin scrutinizing the program or its 
various compónents, then, you should find out 
where funding requirements, staff opinion, or 
the political surround restrict altering the 
program. Ask in particular the following ques- 
tions: 


è On what are you most and least willing, or con- 
strained, to spend additional money? What 
materials, personnel, or facilities? 


» Where would you be most agreeable to cutbacks? 
Can you, for instance, remove personnel? If 
particular program components were found to be 
ineffective, would you eliminate them? Which 
books, materials, and other program components 
would you be willing to delete? 


è Would you be willing to scrap the program as 
it currently looks and start over? 


¢ How much administrative or staff reorganization 
will you tolerate? Can you change people's 
roles? Can you add to staff, say, by bringing 
in volunteers? Can you move people--teachers, 
even students--from location to location perma- 
nently or temporarily? Can you reassign stu- 
dents to different programs or groups? 
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e How much instructional and curricular change 


will you tolerate in the program beyond its 
current state? Would you be willing to delete, 
add, or alter the program's objectives? To 
what extent would you be willing to change 
books, materials, and other program components? 
Are you willing to rewrite lessons? 


Include additional "what if..." questions that are 
more specific to the program at hand. 


oO Look out for conflicts in your own role. If 


your job requires that you report about the 
program to its sponsor or to the community at 
large, staff members are likely to be reluctant 
to share with you doubts and conjectures about 
the program. Since this will hamper your 
effectiveness, you will do best to explain to 
the planners and staff the following: 


è That you do not intend to write a summative 
report that judges and finds fault with the 
program. Outline the form and some of the 
message that the report will contain. 


and/or 


è That the planners and staff will have a chance 
to screen reports that you submit to the 
sponsor. 


and/or 


© That you are willing to write a final report 
describing only those aspects of the program 
chosen by the staff. 


and/or 


® That you are willing to swear confidentiality 
about the issues and activities that the eval- 
uation addresses. 


that you need to purchase instru- 

ments for the evaluation, then get 

started on this right away. Consult 
Steps C3 and C4, and the relevant How To books, 
and order specimen sets as soon as possible. 


= If you are in a hurry, and you think 
& NOTE 


Step-by-Step Guides for Conducting a Formative Evaluation 


Come to agreement 
about services 
and responsibilities 


Instructions 


An agreement outlining the duties of the formative 
evaluator and the program staff could conform to 
the following format: 


This agreement, made on CS 
describes a tentative outline of the formative 
evaluation of the project, funded by 


for the academic year to 
The evaluation will take place from 
s 9s to palsies. The 
formative evaluator for this project is 
assisted by and 


Focus of the Evaluation 
The program staff has communicated its intention 
that the formative evaluator monitor periodically 
the implementation of the following program char- 
acteristics and components across all sites: 


aoaia Wr APOE LE 2 et Sol 


Implementation of the following planned or natural 
program variations will be monitored as well: 


The evaluator will monitor periodically progress 
in the achievement of these cognitive, attitu- 
dinal, and other outcomes: 


The evaluator, in addition, will conduct feasi- 
bility and pilot studies to answer the following 
questions: 


The evaluator will provide, as well, the following 
services to the staff and planners: 


Data Collection Plans 


Program Monitoring and Unit Testing 


Data collection for ongoing formative monitoring 
of implementation and progress toward objectives 
will take place during the following periods: 
from 

to 
to 


Interim reports, delivered to 
> Will be due on 
iy 


ANEI 


Approximately program and control 
sites for collection of implementation data will 
be chosen on a (random/volunteer) 
basis. Of these, will be studied inten- 
sively using a case study method; will be 
examined by means of observation and interviews; 
and will receive questionnaires or have 
records reviewed only. Staff members filling the 
following roles will be asked to cooperate: 


Approximately program and control 
sites will take part in each assessment of prog- 
ress toward program outcomes. These will be 


chosen ona __—— basis. 


During each assessment period listed above, the 
following types of instruments will be adminis- 


tered to students and 
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Pilot and Feasibility Studies 


Pilot and feasibility studies will be conducted 


at approximately, sites, chosen on a 
basis. The purpose and probable 
duration of each study is outlined below: 


Tentative completion dates for these studies are 
es > 19, and 

Ay Ea with reports delivered to 

an 


d o > 
> 19_, and iiien TOE 


CHEA 


The following implementation, attitude, achieve- 
ment, and other instruments will be constructed 
for the pilot studies: 


Staff Participation 


Staff members have agreed to cooperate with and 
assist data collection during monitoring, unit 
testing, and pilot studies in the following ways: 


Approximately meetings will be needed to 
report and describe the evaluation's findings. 
These meetings, scheduled to occur a few days 
after submission of interim reports, will be 
attended by people filling the following roles: 


The planners and staff have agreed that decisions 
such as the following might result from the for- 
mative evaluation: 


Budget 


The evaluation as planned is anticipated to 
require the following expenditures: 


Direct Salaries $ 


Pa VTE 


Evaluation and Assistant Benefits 


Other Direct Costs: 
Supplies and materials 
Travel 
Consultant services 
Equipment rental 
Communication 
Printing and duplicating 
Data processing 
Equipment purchase 
Facility rental 


Erak SUL 


Total Direct Costs $ 


Evaluator’s Handbook 


i 
TOTAL COSTS $ 


Indirect Costs 


Variance Clause 


The staff and planners of the pro- 


gram, and the evaluator, agree that the evaluation 
outlined here represents an approximation of the 
formative services to be delivered during the 
period s 19_ to 9 i 


Since both the program and the evaluation are 
likely to change, however, all parties agree that 
aspects of the evaluation can be negotiated. 


The contract outlined here prescribes the evalua- 
tion's general outline only. If you plan to 
describe either the program or the evaluation in 
greater detail, then include tables such as 
Tables 2 and 3 in Chapter 2, pages 28 and 31. 
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Agenda B 


Prepare a 
Program Statement 


Instructions 


ee 


Agenda B may not be necessary if the program has 
been thoughtfully and specifically planned. If 
the program is based on adapting a canned program 
or curriculum to the setting, for instance, then 
the program is probably already accompanied by 
well-specified objectives and a rationale des- 
cribing why the program's activities are expected 
to achieve them. 


On the other hand, if planners are building a 
program de novo, then you may have to devote con- 
siderable attention to Agenda B. Program per- 
sonnel may be working from only a vague plan--one 
too nonspecific to underlie a successful program, 
let alone a useful formative evaluation. 


Agenda B has three steps: 


HOLD A MEETING 
PROGRAM'S GOAL: 
EXAMINE A PRO- 
RAM RATIONALE 


1 


2 


RITE THE PRO- 
RAM STATEMENT 
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Meet again with the program staff to persuade them 
to express the outcome and implementation goals of 
the program in measurable terms. This will no 
doubt require more than rewording. It might be 
necessary for the staff to select whole new sets 
of goals and objectives which are prerequisite to 
accomplishing the goals they have outlined. 


Refer to How To Deal With Goals and 
Objectives for ideas about stating 
outcome goals and objectives, 
obtaining sets of prewritten objec- 
tives, and helping people arrive at priorities. 


Describe the goals and objectives of 

the program to which you think your 

evaluation will need to most closely 

attend, and ask the staff and 
planners to react. 


Then list program goals according 
to priority. 


Cognitive goals: 


Attitude goals: 


Other goals--for instance, organizational, polit- 
ical, community focused: 


To persuade people to be more clear 
about what implementation of the 

== program as planned should look like, 
have staff and planners complete 
this table: 


Hold a meeting to specify 
the program’s goals 


A stranger who came upon 
the activity in operation 


or the materials in use 
would see... 


Crucial acti- 
ities and 
materials in 


"Others" 
doing 


Because 


Consult, as well, Chapter 2 of How 
To Measure Program Implementation. 


It lists questions to ask the staff 
to help them describe program imple- 
mentation in detail. 


—> Then list the major characteristics 
of program implementation: 


While you are talking to people, put 
together, as well, preliminary plans 
about how you will measure goal 
attainment. 


Say to the planners and staff members: 


Now that you've stated a goal or an objective of 
the program, what evidence would convince you that 
students have met the goal or mastered the objec- 
tive? What will this look like in present 
learning or performance? How will this look in 
future performance? What present performance 
would satisfy you that the future performance is 
likely to come about? 


Ask them to consider as well: 


è What evidence would convince you that students 
are not attaining the goals that you have set? 


© How much of this negative evidence would it take 
for you to decide that the program is not 
accomplishing what you intended? 


—_— 


Step-by-Step Guides for Conducting a Formative Evaluation 


These are, of course, hard questions; but their 
answers will determine the direction of your data 
collection plans. 


If your evaluation will include a 
control or comparison group to whose 
performance program progress will be 
compared, you will want to get some 
idea of the goals and objectives, and the imple- 
mentation and rationale, of the program these 
students are receiving as well. 
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Instructions 


The goal of this step is to remedy the possibly 
detrimental effects of fuzzy thinking on the part 
of the people who planned the program. The pro- 
gram rationale is the theory on which the program 
rests. This theory should be consistent and clear 
enough to be understood by everyone working in the 
program or evaluating it. 


Consult How To Measure Program 


Implementation, pages 25 to 29, 
for a discussion of evaluations 


based on theories of learning, or 
behavior, or principles of organization. 


Like Step 1, this step should take place in con- 
sultation with program planners and staff--the key 
people you identified and contacted in Agenda A. 


The extent to which you are able to sketch out and 
examine the rationale underlying the program will 
depend on your skills as a questioner. 

This step demands that the program staff scrutinize 
its own thinking about the likelihood that the 
program it has planned will bring about its objec- 


tives. 


Based on your own reading and discussion about 
the program and the notes you took in Step 3A of 
Agenda A, you probably have a good idea of areas 
where the planners have not adequately linked the 
program characteristics with the intended goals. 
Try to focus the meeting on any "loose ends"-- 
planned activities that do not appear to advance 
the stated goals, as well as goals that are not 
sufficiently addressed by planned activities. 


If people are likely to be defensive about the 
plans they have already made for a program, this 
may be a difficult step to complete satisfactorily. 
If you feel that you lack the skill to involve the 
staff in this sort of serious thinking, discuss the 
need for activities of this sort with the project 
director, and try to enlist her help. Perhaps she 
can hold a workshop, or a consultant can be 
brought in. 


Develop and examine 
a program rationale 


CHECK However it is developed, the program 
J S rationale should attend to these 
topics: 


Oo The materials, activities, and organization of 
staff roles that comprise the program, with an 
explanation of why each is expected to lead 
directly or indirectly to attainment of the 
program objectives, These explanations could 
take the form of chains of events: "Students 
practice » which leads to 

» which helps them to learn 
» which helps them to achieve 
> or to believe Hus 

EL| The length of time it should take for students 
to reach major objectives, 


o The amount of time per day or week which will 
be allocated to experience with program mate- 
rials and activities that are considered 
crucial for achieving major outcomes, and an 
assessment of the adequacy of this amount of 
time for producing them. 


ial A description of provisions which have been 
made to motivate students to work with these 
materials and activities for the amounts of 
time prescribed. 


oO The types of instructional interactions that 
have been planned between teachers or tutors 
and students to convey the important informa- 
tion to be learned. The description should 
explain why the frequency and duration of these 
contacts will be sufficient to produce the out- 
comes that are intended. 


These hard questions should be 
answered as specifically as pos- 
sible. Few programs as initially 
planned attend to these critical 
program features in realistic enough detail. 
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Write the program statement 


eee 


———— 


Inst ti 
prructs one You might at this point also need to revise the 


evaluation contract you made under Agenda A, It 
is not unlikely that clarification of the pro- 

gram's components and intentions will change the 
staff's decision about the information they want 


ed 
I 


The program statement is an in-house report, to be 
shared among staff members and evaluators, in 


which you record what you have learned about the toxcollects 


major goals of the program as well as why and when 
the program as implemented is expected to achieve 
them. The program statement should be used as a 
guide for your evaluation and as a description of 
the program for anyone who is interested. 


How To Measure Program Implementa- 
tion, Chapter 2, outlines an 


implementation report. The ques- 

tions filling each section of the 
outline show the level of detail that the program 
statement should use to describe the program. 


Try to summarize the program's major activities 
and materials in a table such as the following: 


Table For Describing 
Program Implementation 


Organization for 

activity (e.g., 
Target small group, 
group | Activity | Materials | individual, etc. 


Person respon- 
Outcome objective | sible for 
addressed implementation 


zs As the program changes and develops, 
L NOTE you will need to periodically alter 
` the program statement. Sometimes 
modifying the statement might seem 
an extraneous activity; but if the staff is at all 
interested in disseminating or enlarging the pro- 
gram, or announcing its benefits to the community, 
the program statement will serve as a constantly 
useful source of what to tell people. 


Program Component: 


Amount of 
Frequency/ | progress 
duration expected 
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Agenda C 


Monitor Program Implementation 


1 ————————— 
Instructions 


2 ———————— 
——————————— oS 


The formative evaluator serves, in a sense, as 
the eyes and ears of the project planners and 
staff--a thoughtful field agent who collects 
information about how the program looks at its 
various sites; about how students are achieving; 
and about how faculty, students, and parents 
perceive it and each other. 


Agenda C encompasses the major formative function 
of monitoring the program's implementation, ease 
of installation, teacher satisfaction, and student 
progress. This agenda follows a fairly standard 
set of measurement and design procedures, although 
the exact nature of what you observe and communi- 
cate will, of course, vary with circumstances. 


For one thing, you might be interested in moni- 
toring implementation of the program periodically 
throughout, using the same instruments and proce- 
dures over and over again. In this case, times 
of measurement would be determined by the passage 
of particular time periods or by the arrival of 
logical milestones in the instruction--say, at the 
end of critical units. 


On the other hand, or in addition, you could con- 
duct more ad hoc and independent feasibility or 
pilot studies.* Whichever of these modes you 
adopt, the same principles can be used to plan 
data collection and construct instruments to 
measure implementation, attitudes, and achieve- 
ment. 


This agenda leads you through design and collec- 
tion of formative information about the program; 
then Agenda D helps suggest different methods for 
reporting the information, 


*If you will be able to set up a true control 
group, then consider using the Step-by-Step Guide 
for Conducting a Small Experiment, Chapter 5. 
That guide provides highly detailed directions 
for conducting a true experiment. Its relevance 
to your situation will be easy to judge--decide 
whether you can meet the five preconditions in 
Step 1, page 108. 


eee 


and the Achievement 
of Program Objectives 


uaea 


Agenda C's nine steps are outlined here: 


SURE YOU 
LIARE ASKING THE 


a b c 
ook at the Use a data col- 
icost of pro- lection table — 
gram compo- to record choict 
nents of instruments | 
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Make sure you are 
asking the right questions 


ne 


Instructions 


is discussed in How To Deal With Goals and Objec- 


a_a i 7 
tives, How To Measure Attitudes, and How To 


Zaa 


Gear the questions you ask to the decisions 
to be made. 


Look at the agreement you have made with the 
program's planners. It directs you to examine 
different components of the program. Each moni- 
toring activity you have agreed to engage in will 
need to be guided by a set of questions which 
reflect the decisions the program planners and 


staff want to make about each of these components 
of the program as implemented. 


These questions will usually take one of three 
forms: 


e What does Component X look like--so that it 
can be described? 


Does Component X look as it is supposed to~- 
so that it can be modified? 


è Is Component X worth keeping as is? 


l> 


Write down the question you want to 
answer about each program component 
you have agreed to monitor: 


The answers to questions about what 
fy the program looks like lie in mea- 

sures of program implementation. 

How To Measure Program Implementa~ 
tion, Chapter 1, contains a set of questions to 
help you decide how much backup data you will have 
to collect to support your description of the pro- 


gram's implementation. 


Answers to questions about whether 

a component should be changed or 

kept as is will lie in measures of 
Speci- 


achievement and attitudes. 
fying objectives and questions for these purposes 


Measure Achievement. 


If the issue is whether or not to keep or scrap a 
curriculum component, then write a question to 
that effect. For example, "Is the Mark-It-Up 
self-instructional math program worth keeping or 
should it be changed or discarded?" 


b. Make the questions specific. 


Once you have outlined important questions, your 
objective is to make them specific enough to 
suggest the measurements and comparisons to be 
made. Scrutinize each question, and think of how 
you can ask it more specifically. The question 
about "Mark-It-Up" might be further specified 
like this: 


What does "worth it" mean? For the purpose of 
measurement, I have decided that it means: 

e Students enjoy the activities 

e Teachers think Mark-It-Up is beneficial 


e Students pass the tests at the end of Mark-It-Up 
units 


e Materials hold together and do not fall apart 
è Instructions are clear 
e Students easily learn how to use the materials 


e Students make better than satisfactory progress 


Check these questions with the staff 
to make sure that your data collec- 
tion attacks their concerns as well. 
Refine questions accordingly. 
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Instructions 


nd 
ZO 


If your job is to collect information that will be 
used for deciding whether to change, keep, or drop 
a program component, then find out from the staff 
the most likely course of action they will take if 
the component proves unsatisfactory so that you 
can build into the evaluation a plan to assess the 
likely merits of this option as well. 


> For each component you examine, have 
the staff complete this statement: 


"IF the component turns out to be 
unsatisfactory, we will do instead." 


Whatever is entered in the second blank defines 
what comparison groups should experience. 


Find out 


what courses of action 
will result from 


the data you supply 


Step-by-Step Guides for Conducting a Formative Evaluation 


Design an implementation 
monitoring system 


ee ns, 


Instructions 
Once you have read through How To Measure Program 


_ Implementation or otherwise made a decision about 
which instruments you will use, list them--ques- 
tionnaires, interviews, classroom observations, 
examination of program records--in Column 1 of 
the table. In Column 2, briefly note the name of 
the program implementation component--set of mate- 
rials, activity, or organizational arrangement-— 
you will examine. If accurate depiction of the 
component is particularly critical, then try to 
use more than one instrument for monitoring it. 


This step has to do with finding ways to get 
credible information to answer the staff's ques- 
tions about what the program, and its various 
planned or natural variations, look like. Your 
information gathering plan will have two major 
components: 


è A set of instruments or other data collection 
methods which you have chosen to use for 
answering critical questions. 
Choice of instruments can be 
determined by reading How To 


In Column 3, list the dates when instruments will 
be administered. In Column 4, list the sites 
which you have chosen to examine. Choice of sites 
depends on the questions you are attempting to 


Measure Program Implementation. answer. If the program is known to vary consid- 
erably from site to site, include representatives 
° A sampling plan or an evaluation design which of Se version of the program in your selection. 
prescribes when instruments will be adminis- This will be particularly crucial if you are 
tered, the sites at which this will take place, exploring the relative effects of different 
and the people, classes, or schools who will be planned or natural variations in the program. If 
the focus of this activity. How To Design a the program is intended to be uniform across 
Program Evaluation outlines in sites, choose sites based on other criteria such 
detail six data collection plans as the length of time the program has been in 
to help you produce a credible operation at the site, the amount of experience 
evaluation. Pages 46 to 51 help of teachers, the characteristics of the neighbor- 
you select an appropriate design. How To hoods involved, or the amount of funds allotted to 
Measure Program Implementation, Chapter 3, des- the program. Choose as many sites as your budget 
cribes a sampling plan for choosing sites, times will endure. 


to measure, and events to observe. 


In Column 5 of the table--Subjects of Measurement 


Summarize your plan for data collection to des- L-name the groups on whom the instruments will 
cribe implementation and to monitor achievement, focus: students, teachers, parents, etc. 
attitudes, and costs in a table like the 
following: On a separate sheet, record the 
names and addresses, if necessary, 
Table For Summarizing ea of people you will need to contact 
A Program Monitoring Plan in order to administer the measures. 


Once you have mapped out your general plan for 


4 g implementation data collection, go on to pursue a 


Dates of | Sites to similar activity regarding measurement of achieve- 


adminis- | be exam- 
i ment, attitude, and costs. 
ministered | monitored | tration | ined 2 jd 


pot If there is to be a control group, 
L NOTE construct a data collection plan for 
ate describing what occurs to it while 
the program group is taking part in 
the program. If the control group is to receive 
no program, plan to verify that this is the case. 
Tf the control group is receiving a program or a 
component that represents an alternative the staff 
might adopt, then you should monitor the control 
group's program as carefully as that of the program 


group. 
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Instructions 


p 


a. Decide what to measure. 


Chapter 1 of this Handbook, pages 19 to 23, offers 
some rules-of-thumb for deciding which measurements 
might be most useful to the planners and staff. 


For the purpose of monitoring program achievement 
or the development of attitudes, try to locate 
already existing instruments rather than spend 
time constructing them from scratch. Unless your 
questions are so program-specific that you will 
not be able to find already developed measures, 
investigate what is available. 


The books How To Measure Achievement 

and How To Measure Attitudes suggest 

myriad sources of already existing 

instruments. You might use, as 
well, tests and questionnaires that have accompa- 
nied the program's curriculum materials. 


If you have chosen not to purchase 
or borrow an instrument, then How To 
Measure Attitudes instructs you in 
the design of instruments that will 
be useful for collecting attitude information. 
How To Measure Achievement contains an annotated 
bibliography, pages 69 to 88, which sends you to 
books describing methods for constructing achieve- 
ment tests. 


b. Look at the costs of program components if a 
critical factor determining the choice among 
program activities or indicating their rela- 
tive worth is the costs they incur. 


Sometimes a program component that seems to be 
effective might still be considered undesirable 
because of the large amount of money involved in 
purchasing or maintaining it. For formative 
evaluation, assess costs by keeping track of the 
expenses demanded for each component's continued 
accurate implementation over one program cycle, 
say, a year. Add up, therefore: 


Design a progress 
monitoring system 


a_r 


Initial cost of materials 
Cost of maintenance and repair 
Cost of training staff 


Cost of staff time spent imple- 
menting the component 


a 


TOTAL 


C. Once you have chosen the instruments you will 
collect or design for measuring achievement, 
attitude, and cost outcomes of the program, 
note these on the same data collection table 
you used for summarizing your implementation 
data plan, Step C3. 


Using the same table allows you to consolidate 
measures. In the interest of economy of time and 
money, and so that your evaluation is not intru- 
sive on the program, try to administer only one 
instrument of a particular type--questionnaire, 
interview, achievement test, etc.--to each group 
of people or individual from whom you will gather 
data. Do not give teachers a questionnaire about 
program implementation and a questionnaire 
assessing attitudes. Pool all these questions 
into a single instrument. 


List in Column 1 the instruments 
—> that will be administered to monitor 

progress in achievement or change in 

attitudes. In Column 2, briefly 
note which activity or cognitive/affective outcome 
will be monitored. In Column 3, list dates when 
instruments will be administered. In Column 4, 
record the sites chosen for each data-gathering 
date; and in Column 5, list the people to whom 
instruments will be administered. 


If there is a control group, list in Columns 3, 4, 
and 5 the dates, places, and people relevant to 
assessing the control group's progress. 


Step-by-Step Guides for Conducting a Formative Evaluation 


Construct or 
purchase instruments 


Instructions 


Before you begin this step, assess 

your resources again: Have you 

listed more instruments than you 

can realistically construct or pur- 
chase and administer within the time and cost 
confines of the evaluation? Consider the cost- 
cutting suggestions on page 41, 


CALENDAR 


Build a schedule for obtaining 
instruments using this table: 


Instrument Acquisition Table 
2 3 


structed or|sponsible for}ment must bej 
received/ 


In Column 1 of the table, name the instrument in 
question. In Column 2, indicate whether it is to 
be made in-house or purchased--and from where. 
Name in Column 3 the person responsible for 
obtaining each instrument. Column 4 shows the 
deadline--a date at least two weeks before its 
planned administration--for receipt of the com- 
pleted instrument. If you will have to train 
recorders or administrators to use the instrument, 
then set this date at least a month prior to its 
administration. 
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Instructions 


Before administering any measure to 
f collect formative information, talk 
with the staff and decide how 


results will be interpreted. When 
information you collect is reported to the staff, 


it will need to be interpreted and acted upon. 
For this reason, some preset notion of good 
performance will need to be established. 


Ask the staff to refer to their answers to ques- 
tions you asked about good and poor performance 
during Agenda B, page 50. Then ask these ques- 


tions regarding program implementation: 


[C] How much deviation from the established plan 
are you willing to tolerate? 


tal Which components of the program do you insist 
be implemented exactly as planned? Which will 
you allow to vary fairly freely? 


Ask these questions about achievement and atti- 
tudes: 


ie How much of a difference between the program 
and control groups will you want to see before 
declaring the program successful? 


fl What sorts of norm scores will indicate to you 
successful performance? 


E What scores on the instruments to be adminis- 
tered will indicate to you satisfactory, 
middling, or unsatisfactory performance? 
Answering thís will be particularly useful. 
After dividing the potential score range from 
each instrument into appropriate categories-- 
high, average, and poor; or mastery and non- 
mastery--determine the percent of students 
(or other cases) whose scores (or mean scores) 
should fall into the highest category and the 
largest tolerable percentage who can score low. 
Decisions to revise will be based on how 
closely actual achievement matches these 
standards. 


Set performance standards 


for interpreting the 


instruments you administer 


How To Measure Achievement, pages 142 

and 143, describes in greater detail 

the use of such standards for inter- 

preting test data. In addition, 
Chapter 6 discusses the types of scores your 
instruments might produce, with suggestions for 
presenting them to audiences for formative eval- 
uation. 


If you have not planned to use a 
control group, reconsider now. Con- 


sult Chapter 1 of How To Design a 
Program Evaluation for ideas about 


using control group and time series designs for 
formative evaluation. Chapter 1 describes some 
evaluation designs, some of them fairly unorthodox, 
which might be useful for formative evaluation. 


Using a control group increases the interpreta- 
bility of formative information by providing a 
basis of comparison from which to judge the 
results that you obtain. Having a preset basis 
from which to judge results will make it easy for 
the staff to decide what to do about the informa- 
tion you report. 
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Instructions 


CHECK 


Vi 


1. 


If the design uses a true control group: 


2. 


If the design uses a non-equivalent control group: 


5. 


6. 


If you are working with a control 
group design, look at the table 
below and complete the checklist to 
make sure you have properly imple- 
mented the design. 


Checklist for a Control Group Design 
With Pretest 


Name the person responsible for setting up 
the design, 


oO no 


(See How To Design a Program Evaluation, 
page 149.) 


Will there be blocking? [[] yes 


If yes, based upon what? 


g ability E sex 


| achievement oO other. 


Has randomization been completed? 


O yes (J no 


Data eee 


Name this group a 


List the major differences between the pro- 
gram and comparison groups (e-g-, Sex, SES, 
ability, time of day of class, geographical 
location, age): 


eS 
es 


Contact made to secure cooperation of com- 
parison group? 


Date 


Agreement received from (Ms./Mr.) 


Agreement was in the form of (letter/memo/ 
personal conversation/etc.)_.-—— 


Make sure that your 


sampling plan or design 
is implemented properly 


ll. 


12. 


13. 


14. 


Confirmatory letter or memo sent? O 
Date 


List of students assigned to program is on 
file (where?) 


In either event: 


Name of pretest, 


Date 


Fretest completed? oO 


Teachers (or other program implementors) 
warned: 


To avoid confounds? Memo sent or meeting 
held (date) 


oO To avoid contamination? Memo sent or 
meeting held (date) 


(See How To Design a Program Evaluation, 
page 60.) 


Check made that both programs will span the 
same time period? CT Date. 


Posttest given? f Date 


List of possible confounds and contaminations 


If you are using a time series 
(J design, use this table to make sure 
you have attended to everything. 


Time Series Design 
(With Optional Non-Equivalent Control) 
Group Checklist 


Name of person responsible for setting up 
and maintaining design 


Name of instruments to be administered and 
readministered 


Equivalent form of instruments to be: 


(CD Made in house [C purchased 
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Number of repeated measurements to be made 
per instrument 


Dates of planned measurements: 


T V E eins Moa ETSE ee NT 
O 2na O 6th 


an| 3rd additional: 


(EJ Get on] 
If the design uses a control group: 


6. Name of control group 


7. List of major differences between the program 
group and the control group (e.g., sex, SES, 


ability, geographical location, age): 
RIP RESIS EAL UNETAN LLL VANS SE ily Ss TO 


Contact made to secure cooperation of com- 
parison group? eal Date 


Agreement received from (Ms./Mr.) 


Confirmatory letter or memo sent? oOo 
Date 


List of possible contaminations and confounds 


The following table includes a 
checklist for implementing a 
sampling plan for collecting imple- 
mentation and progress data from a 
representative sample of sites, times, and people. 
Use this checklist to guide your implementation of 
the sampling plan. 


Sampling Plan Checklist 


1. The sample will ensure adequate representa- 
tion to different types of: 


[C] sites (what kinds?) 
E Time periods (which ones?) 
oO Program units (which ones?) 
[C] Program roles (which ones?) 


Tl Student or staff characteristics (name 
them) 


O Other. 


The sampling plan comprises a matrix cube 


with cells (see How To Measure Program 


Implementation, pages 60 to 65) 


— 


——————— 
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How many cases will be sampled from each 


cell? (see How To Design a Program 
Evaluation, pages 157-161, for suggestions 


about selecting random samples) 


Cases selected? oO 


For each time selected: 


Have instruments been administered? | 


Comments 


What deviations from the sampling plan have 
occurred? 
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Instructions 


CHECK A table like the following should 


help you keep track of instrument 
J O development, administration, 


scoring, and data recording. 


Completion/ 


Each of the How To Measure books in 

the Program Evaluation Kit contains 

suggestions for administering the 

instruments you are using as well as 
detailed directions for recording, scoring, and 
summarizing their results: 


® In How To Measure Achievement, see pages 117-145. 


* In How To Measure Attitudes, see pages 159-177. 


° In How To Measure Program Implementation, see 
Pages 60-77. 


Administration Deadlines 
Receipt Scoring Recording 
Instrument Deadline EEA ee Deadline y? Deadline 


Administer instruments 


Instructions 


If you are periodically monitoring the program-- 
and particularly if there is a control group--then 
you have collected a battery of 
general measures that can be ana- 
lyzed using fairly standard statis- 
tical methods. Consider whether 
you will: 


Oo Graph results from the various instruments 


ey Perform tests of the statistical significance 
of differences in performance among groups or 
from a single group's pretest and posttest 


oO Calculate correlations to look for relation- 
ships 


oO Compute indices of inter-rater reliability 


How To Measure Achievement discusses 

using test results for statistical 

analysis on pages 125 to 145. How 

To Measure Attitudes describes 
attitude test scores used for calculating statis- 
tics on pages 170 to 177. See, as well, How To 
Measure Program Implementation, pages 67 to 77. 
Problems of calculating inter-rater reliability 
are discussed in all three books. Specific 
statistical analyses are discussed in How To 
Calculate Statistics. 


All of the Kit's How To books contain suggestions 
for building graphs and tables to summarize 
results. For each instrument you use, see the 
relevant How To book. Consult, as well, Chapter 4 


of How To Present an Evaluation Report. 


Remember that in addition to des- 
eribing program implementation and 
the progress in development of 
skills and attitudes of various 
participants, you may also need to note whether 
the program is keeping pace with the time schedule 
that has been mapped out. 


If you have focused data collection on specific 
program units, or if you are conducting pilot 
tests, then in addition to performing statistical 
analyses, consider whether the program has 


achieved each of the objectives in question. 
In particular, examine these things: 


lL 


Analyze data 
with an eye toward 
program improvement 


© Student achievement 


© Participants’ attitudes about the program com- 
ponent in question 


è The component's implementation 


Below you will find four cases describing results 
you might obtain, with suggestions about what to 
do about each. Determinations of good, poor, and 


adequate performance should be based on the per- 
formance standards set in Step 6. 


Gase 1 


© Achievement test results: good 


è Program implementation: adequate 


è Attitude results: poor 


What to do? Check the technical quality of the 
instrument (see How To Measure Attitudes, 

pages 131 to 151). Find out what is causing bad 
morale: 


oO Is the program too easy? Pretest students for 
upcoming program units to see if they have 
already mastered some of the objectives. 


o Is the program too difficult? If this com- 
plaint is widespread, try to alleviate the 
pressure of the work. 


o Is this part of the program dull? The response 
to this depends on the students and subject 
matter. Try to find motivators for the stu- 
dents, or help teachers to invent ways to make 
instruction more appealing and relevant. If 
minor changes offer no promise, the staff is 
convinced of the importance of program objec- 
tives, and the rest of the program seems more 

interesting, then don't revise. 


Case 2 


e Achievement test results: good 


© Program implementation: poor 


e Attitude results: good 
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First ask: 


What to do? 


| Did the achievement test and the program com- 
ponent address the same objectives? If not, 
there's your answer! If so, check the techni- 
cal quality of the implementation measure. See 


How To Measure Program Implementation, pages 
129 to 138. 


Then ask: 


o What happened in the program instead of what 
was planned? Make sure that students did not 
learn from the mistakes they made while strug- 
gling through poor instruction. If possible, 
suggest that the instruction that did occur 
become officially part of the program. 


Case 3 


è Achievement test results: poor 
e Program implementation: good 
e Attitude results: good 


What to do? First ask: 


oO Did students misinterpret test items in some 
way, and if so, how? 


Then assure yourself that the objective underlying 
the test matches the objective underlying the 
instruction. If so, examine the technical quality 
of the achievement test. See How To Measure 
Achievement, pages 89 to 115. 


Then ask: 


oO Was student performance during program imple- 
mentation good? If so, check whether the 
amount of practice given to students was 
sufficient to allow them to master the objec- 
tive. 


O Was student performance on program tasks poor? 
If so, explore whether sufficient time was 
given for practice and whether students lacked 
prerequisite skills necessary to learn the 
material. You may need to give diagnostic 
tests to locate students' skill deficiencies. 
Check to see whether the instruction itself was 
difficult or confusing. Did students under- 
stand what was expected of them? 


Case 4 


More than two of the indicators show unsatisfac- 
tory results. In any of these cases, you should 
investigate the cause of the problem and revise 
as necessary. 
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n Agenda D 


Report and Confer 
with Planners and Staff 


Instructions 


naamaani 
— —_—_—_—_—SSSSSS_ 


The key to an effective formative evaluation is 
good communication. Information about where the 
program is or is not working needs to be timely 
and clearly presented. 


Agenda D has three steps: 


1 DECIDE WHAT YO! 
ANT TO SAY 


2 CHOOSE A METHOD} 
OF PRESENTATION} 


INCLUDE A DE 
3/CRIPTION OF THE| 
EVALUATION 


Step-by-Step Guides for Conducting a Formative Evaluation 


Decide what you want to say 


Iall 


Instructions 


You want to get the information across quickly and 
succinctly. Therefore think about each instrument 


you have administered and: 


E Make a graph or table summarizing the major 
quantitative findings you want to 
report. How To Calculate Statistics, 
pages 18 to 25, describes how to 
graph test scores. 


(s) Check How To Present an Evaluation Report, 


Chapters 1 and 2, for suggestions 

about organizing your message and 

an outline of an evaluation report. 

Look over the outline and decide 
which of the topics apply to your report. If 
you will need to describe program implementa- 
tion, look at the report outline in Chapter 2 
of How To Measure Program Implementation. 


g Write a quick general outline of what you plan 
to discuss. 


If you are submitting an interim report for a pro- 
gram that is being assembled from scratch, you 
should include in Section II of the report a few 
paragraphs dealing with progress in program 
design. They might be entitled, for instance, 
Materials Production or Staff Development. The 
paragraphs should address these questions: 


O Has research been conducted to determine the 
sort of curriculum that is appropriate to the 
program? Who conducted this research? How 
useful has it been? 


El What materials development has been promised 
for the program? For which objectives? For 
which sites? What student materials? Any 
teacher manuals? Any teacher training mate- 
rials? Any audiovisuals? Has the staff 
promised to expand or revise something pre- 
viously existing? Did they submit in the 
proposal an outline, plan, or prototype of 
the promised materials? Are the materials 
being produced in accordance with this? Have 
there been changes? Has the staff decided to 


a_r 


not develop something they promised? Why? How 
is development of these particular materials 
progressing? Is it on schedule? Behind? Why? 
Does the staff plan to catch up by year's end, 
or is this unnecessary because they are well 
ahead of student progress? How much of the 
intended materials development will be com- 
pleted by the end of the evaluation? 


oO What staff development and training have been 


provided to ensure that planners, teachers, 
etc., are equal to the tasks of both designing 
and implementing a new program? 


What plans for staff member participation in 
materials development are contained in the 
proposal? Is this an accurate description of 
what has occurred so far? 


oO What staff-community interchanges to gather 


help with planning were mentioned in the pro- 

posal? What staff meetings--within the project 
or with staff members outside it--were planned? 
Did these occur? What were their purposes and 


outcomes? 


i _ Step 2 


Choose a method of presentation 


Instructions 


If the manner of reporting was not negotiated 
during Agenda A, decide whether your report to 
each audience will be oral or written, formal or 
informal. 


Chapter 3 of How To Present an 
Evaluation Report lists a set of 
pointers to help you organize what 
you intend to say and decide how 
to say it. 


Instructions 


Follow the outline described in 
Chapter 2 of How To Present an 


Evaluation Report, Section III. 
The report should inélude: 


è A description of why you undertook the evalua- 
tion 


© Who the decision-makers were 


* The kinds of formative questions you intended to 
ask, the evaluation designs you used, if any, and 
the instruments you used to measure implementa- 
tion, achievement, and attitudes 


è Less formal data collection methods which you 
used 


If you have found instruments which were particu- 
larly useful, or sensitive to detecting the 
implementation or effects of the particular pro- 
gram, put them in an appendix. 


Your report should conclude, importantly, with 
suggestions to the summative evaluator, if indeed 
a summative evaluation of this particular program 
will be conducted. 


Include a description 
of the evaluation 


This is the end of the Ste Step Guides for 
Conducting a Formative Evaluation. By now eval- 
uation is a familiar topic to you and, hopefully, 
a growing interest. These guides are designed to 
be used again and again. Perhaps you will want 

to use them in the future, each time trying a more 


elaborate design and more sophisticated measures. 
Evaluation is a new field. Be assured that people 
evaluating programs-~yourself included--are 
breaking new ground. 


Chapter 4 


Step-by-Step Guide 
For Conducting a 


Summative Evaluation 


The summative evaluator of an educational program has 
responsibility for producing an accurate description of the 
program—complete with measures of its effects—that sum- 
marizes what has transpired during a particular time period. 
Results from a summative evaluation, usually compiled into 
a written report, can be used for several purposes: 


e To document for the funding agency that services 
promised by the program’s planners have indeed been 
delivered 

© To assure that a lasting record of the program remains 
on file 

© To serve as a planning document for people who want 
to duplicate the program or adapt it to another 
setting 


The step-by-step guide in this chapter presents the steps 
to be taken in conducting the summative evaluation of an 
educational program. While the exact procedures to be 
followed when accomplishing such an evaluation will vary 
with the setting, summative evaluation in general includes 
the tasks and follows the sequence described here. The 
novice to evaluation, for whom this guide is primarily in- 
tended, will therefore do well to follow the guide. 

This step-by-step guide divides summative evaluation in- 
to five phases, each corresponding to a major task to be 
accomplished: 


Phase A Focus the Evaluation—that is, decide what needs 
to be known, and by whom 

Phase B Select Appropriate Measures 

PhaseC Collect Data 

Phase D Analyze Data 

Phase E Prepare an Evaluation Report 


These five phases will occur in a fixed order, regardless of 
the content of the evaluation, although what you do during 
the early phases will often be determined by your plans 
about how to conduct later ones. Which tests and measures 
you select during Phase B, for example, will depend on the 
resources available for data analysis and the information 
you intend to report later on. This means that many of the 
decisions guiding the evaluation will need to be made early. 

Whenever possible, the step-by-step guide uses checklists 
and worksheets to help you keep track of what you have 
decided and found out. Actually, the worksheets might be 
better called “guidesheets,” since you will have to copy 
many of them onto your own paper rather than use the one 
in the book. Space simply does not permit the book to 
provide places to list large quantities of data. 

As you use the guide, you will come upon references 
marked by the symbol je. These direct you to 
read sections of various How To books contained in the 
Program Evaluation Kit, At these junctures in the evalua- 
tion, it will be necessary for you to review a concept or 
follow a procedure outlined in one of these seven resource 
books. 


How To Deal With Goals and Objectives 
How To Design a Program Evaluation 
How To Measure Program Implementation 
How To Measure Attitudes 

How To Measure Achievement 

How To Calculate Statistics 

How To Present an Evaluation Report 


To give you an overview of the summative evaluation 
tasks included in the guide, flow charts showing the steps 
required to complete each phase appear in the introduction 
to each. 


Phase A 
Focus the Evaluation 


Instructions 


ed 
lee 


The focusing or general planning phase of a summa- 
tive evaluation is crucial and often difficult. 

It is a time when you read important documents, 
talk to people, and think through the whole eval- 
uation. You decide what you do and don't need to 
know, so that the evaluation you finally carry out 
is useful to your audiences, accurate in its des- 
cription of the program, and efficiently carried 
out. In summative evaluation, once you have com- 
pleted this focusing, or conceptualizing, the rest 
should be straight-sailing. 


The three steps and six substeps in Phase A can 
be summarized by this flowchart: 


1 


2 


3 


IDETERMINE THE PURPOSES 


OF THE EVALUATION 


[IN QUESTION 


documents 


FIND OUT AS MUCH AS YOU | 
CAN ABOUT THE PROGRAM(S)| 


a. Scrutinize written 


. Talk with people 


RECISELY DESCRIBE PRO- 


GRAMS X AND C 


a. Fill in the worksheet} 


for comparing the back- 


b. Complete the work- 
sheet for comparing the 
objectives of Programs 


c. Fill in the implemen- 
tation worksheet 


id. Complete the work- 
sheet for comparing the 


| 
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Instructions 


a a ŘŘŮ—__——_ 
A 


The job of the summative evaluator is to collect, 
digest, and report information about a program to 
satisfy the needs of one or more audiences. The 
audiences in turn might use the information for 
either of three purposes: 


è To learn about the program 


è To satisfy themselves that the program they were 
promised did indeed occur and if not, what 
happened instead 


è To make decisions about continuing or discon- 
tinuing, expanding or limiting the program, 
generally through giving or withholding funds 


If a decision hinges on your findings, your first 
job is to find out what the decision is. Then you 
will have to ensure that you collect the appro- 
priate information and report it to the correct 
audiences. 


Begin your descriptions of the 
decisions to be made and your 
audience(s) by answering the 
following questions: 


m] What is the title of the program to be eval- 
uated? 


Throughout this chapter, this program will be 
referred to as Program X. 


(E) What decisions will be based on the evaluation? 


oO Who wants to know about the program? That is, 
who is the evaluation's audience? 


e Teachers 


Report due 


è Administrators 


Report due sa Soe 
© Counselors or department heads. 


Report due. 


ee 


Determine the purposes 
of the evaluation 


nr 


e District Personnel, 


Report due. 


School Board 


Report due 

Superintendent 

Report due 

© State Department of Education 


Report due 


Federal Personnel. 
Report due 

Parents. 

Report due 

© Community in general 
Report due 


e Other--special interest groups, for instance 


Report due — — — — — — —— 


pan Try not to serve too many audiences 

Lt NOTE at once, To produce a credible 
~“ summative evaluation, your position 
must allow you to be objective. 


See pages 15 and 16 of this Handbook for elabora- 
tion of this critical admonition. 


Ask the people who constitute your primary audi- 
ence this question: 


oO What would be done if Program X were to be 
found inadequate? 


Here name another program or the old program, 
or indicate that they would have no program 
at all. What you enter in this blank is the 


alternative with which Program X should be 
compared. There could be many alternatives or 


competitors; but select the most likely 
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This most-likely-alternative-to-Program-X, its 
Closest competitor, is referred to throughout 
this guide as Program C. Write it after the 


word "or" in the next sentence: 


A choice must be made between continuing Pro- 
gram Xor. . 


This is Program C. 


If at all possible, set up or locate a control or 


comparison group which receives Program C. 


Consult Chapter 1 of How To Design a 

Program Evaluation for ideas about 

using control group designs. Chap- 

ter 1 describes evaluation designs, 
some of them fairly unorthodox, which might be 
useful for situations where control groups are 
difficult to set up. Using a control group 
greatly increases the interpretability of your 
information by providing a basis of comparison 
from which to judge the results that you obtain. 
Pages 24 to 32 of the same book describe different 
sets of control groups and the programs they 
might receive, 


CHECK 


Vf 


oO Has one of the evaluation'’s audiences, such as 
a Federal or State funding agency, stated 
specific requirements for this evaluation? Are 
you required, for instance, to use particular 
tests, to measure attainment of particular out- 
comes, or to report on special forms? If so, 
summarize these evaluation requirements by 
quoting or referencing the documents that 
stipulate them. 


CALENDAR What is the absolute deadline for 
the earliest evaluation report? 
Record the earliest of the dates you 
listed when describing audiences. 


The Evaluation Report must be ready by. . 


Evaluator’s Handbook 
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Find out as much as you can 


about the program(s) in question 


Instructions 


d. Scrutinize written documents that describe 
Program X, Program C, or both: 
CHECK ae 


vE 


oO A program proposal written for the funding 
agency 

a} The request for proposals (RFP) written by the 
sponsor or funding agency to which this pro- 
gram's proposal was a response 


[a Results of a needs assessment* whose findings 
the program is intended to address 


T} Written state or district guidelines about 
program processes and goals to which this pro- 
gram must conform 

O The program's budget, particularly the part 
that mentions the evaluation 

o A description of, or an organizational chart 
depicting, the administrative and staff roles 
played by various people in the program 


T Curriculum guides for the materials which have 
been purchased for the program 


o Past evaluations of this or similar programs 


iz) Lists of goals and objectives which the staff 
or planners feel describe the program's aims 


E Tests or surveys which the program planners 
feel could be used to measure the effects of 
the program, such as a district-wide year end 
assessment instrument 


o Tests or surveys that were used by the pro- 
gram's formative evaluator, if there was one 


oO Memos, meeting minutes, newspaper articles-- 
descriptions made by the staff or the planners 
of the program 


D Descriptions of the program's history, Or of 
the social context into which it has been 
designed to fit 


*A needs assessment is an announcement of educa- 
tional needs, expressed in terms of the school 
curriculum and policies, by representatives of the 
school or district constituency. 


es ee ee SE 


Oo Articles in the education and evaluation liter- 
ature that describe the effects of programs 
such as the one in question, its curricular 
materials, or its various subcomponents 


oO Other. 


Once you have discovered which materials are 
available, seek them out and copy them if pos- 
sible. 


Take notes in the margins. Write 
E> down, or dictate onto tape, comments 

about your general impression of the 

program, its context, and staff. 
This will get you started on writing your own 
description of the program. You may want to com- 
plete Step 3 concurrently with this general 
overview. Be alert, in particular, for the 
following details: 


E The program's major general goals. List sepa- 
rately those that seem to be of highest 
priority to planners, the community, or the 
program's sponsors. Note where these priori- 
ties differ across audiences, since your report 
to each should reflect the priorities of each. 


Ss Ar Opttpteaienkam o E E, 

Fc aan rs OP O E 
|| Specifically stated objectives 

Se SS eS 

2 SS 


oO The philosophy or point of view of the program 
planners and sponsors, if these differ 


EAN OT Se 
2 ee oe 


Examples of similar programs that planners 
intend to emulate 


a Sot Ngee ee 
eS GUE AE ee 


oO Writers in the field of education whose point 
of view the program is intended to mirror 


Sb io) koe | E E A 
iO iene Se ae 


re See ee ee 
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El The needs of the community or constituency 
which the program is intended to meet--whether 
these have been explictly stated or seem to 
implicitly underly the program 


Oo Program implementation directives and require- 
ments, described in the proposal, required by 
the sponsor, or both 


Oo The amount of variation tolerated by the pro- 
gram from site to site, or even student to 
student 


fs The number and distribution of sites involved 


a E 


o Canned or prepublished curricula to be used for 
the program 


neeo 
esses 


o Curriculum materials to be constructed in-house 


e 


EJ Plans which have been developed describing how 
the program looks in operation--times of day, 
scripts for lessons, etc. 


o Administrative, decision-making, and teaching 
roles played by various people 


m) Staff responsibilities 


eC NAE TY PO Ae ee ee Se E eee ee 


fei Descriptions of extra-instructional require- 
ments placed on the program, such as the need 
to obtain parental permissions or to include 
teacher training or community outreach activi- 
ties 


—————— 


E Student evaluation plans 


Evaluator’s Handbook 


Cal Teacher evaluation plans 


E Program evaluation plans 


BSÍ Descriptions of program aspirations that have 
been stated as percents of students achieving 
certain objectives and/or deadlines by which 
particular objectives should be reached 


b. Check with people 


Check your description of the program against the 
impressions and aspirations of your audiences and 
the program's planners and staff. By all means, 
contact the people who will be in the best posi~ 
tion to use the information you collect, your 
primary audience. 


Try to think at this time of other people whose 
actions, opinions, and decisions will influence 
the success of the evaluation and the extent to 
which the information you collect will be useful 
and used. Make sure that you talk with each of 
these people, either at a group meeting or indi- 
vidually. Seek out in particular: 


o Evaluators who have worked with this particular 
program or programs like it. They will have 
valuable advice to give about what information 
to collect, how, and from whom. 


Eg School or district personnel not directly con- 
nected with the project, but whose cooperation 


will help you carry out the evaluation more 
efficiently or quickly. Negotiate access to 
the programs! 


o Influential parents or community members whose 
support will help the evaluation go more 
smoothly 


If key people are too busy to talk, 
send them memos, Describe the 
evaluation, what you would like 
them to do for you, and when. 


If possible, observe the program in 
operation or programs like it. Take 
a field trip in the company of pro- 
gram planners and staff. Have them 
point out the program's key components and major 
variations. 


Take careful notes of everything you 
Gan > see and hear. Later you may find 
some of these valuable. 
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Instructions 
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In this step, outline the distinc- 

tive features of Program X and that 

received by the competitor or con- 

trol group you have chosen to use, 
Program C. Of course, if there will be no compe- 
titor, you will not have to fill in the boxes that 
refer to it. 


Writing this section will also help you rough out 
the introductory sections of the eventual evalua- 
tion report. 


How To Present an Evaluation Report, 


Chapter 2, contains an outline of 

what you should include in your des- 

cription of the goals and primary 
characteristics of the program. How To Measure 
Program Implementation, Chapter 2, lists in detail 
questions to answer in your description of how the 
program looks. 


If both Program X and Program C are likely con- 
tenders for adoption, then both are the foci of 
the evaluation. Both should be described in the 
greatest detail possible. If Program C is no pro- 
gram or one that is not an alternative to X, then 
describe what happens to the control group 
generally, with a focus on chances its members 
might have to pick up what Program X teaches. 


Worksheets like the following will 


= help you organize your description 


of the program. 


a. Fill in the worksheet for comparing the back- 
rounds of Programs X and C 


BACKGROUNDS WORKSHEET 


v i 


O Program C will be the closest competitor of 


Program X 


o Program C will be a control group receiving 
either no program or one that is not a con- 
tender 


Precisely describe 
Programs X and C 


o There will be no competitor or control group 


è Title 
Title 


of Program X 


of Program C 


è Sites 


of Program X 


Sites of Program C, 


EEE 


People Affected by Programs X and C 
Parents 


e Is parent permission needed for son or daughter 
to participate in Program X? 


In Program C? 


e Were parents to be activel involved in the 
program activities in X? 6 c? 


Were_they to have an advisory role in X? Bi] 
c? 


Staff 


e Who are the teachers for Program X? 


ne 


Who are the teachers for Program c? 


e What characteristics are required of teachers 
employed in Program X, e.g., language abilities, 
subject area skills, teaching experience, 
in-service training? 


oS 


In Program C? 
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è Administrators involved in Program X? 


è Other staff? 


Aides in Program X? 
Aides in Program C? 


Secretaries in Program X? 


Secretaries in Program C? 


Others in Program X? 
Others in Program C? 


© Consultants or other specialists for Program X? 


For Program C? 


Program Origins 


è How did Program X get started? 


Was there a needs assessment? 


How did Program C get started? 


Was there a needs assessment? 


© Official demands on the programs 


What legal or funding demands or restrictions 
have been place on Program X? 


On Program C? 


Note where background characteris- 

tics of the programs--for instance, 

relative experience of teachers-- 

might reduce the comparability of 
Programs X and C. 
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D., conpiete the worksheet for comparing the 
objectives of Programs X and C to help you 


clarify what you expect to be the results or 
outcomes of the two programs. 


Details of method and purpose 

regarding this step are discussed 

at length in How To Deal With Goals 

and Objectives. That book suggests 
alternative ways to state objectives suitable as 
bases for an evaluation. These directions, and 
the list in Chapter 2 of available objectives 
collections, should be useful if you find that 
the program's objectives are too vague to suggest 
what to measure. 


List the desired outcomes of Pro- 


gram X on the worksheet below. Try 
> to make at least one entry in each 

blank; this will help you think of 
outcomes that you might not have otherwise con- 
sidered. Leave blanks empty only where you think 
listing outcomes would be totally irrelevant. 


Keep careful track of how closely 
the competitor or control group's 
desired outcomes correspond with 
those of Program X. If Program C 
is a competitor to Program X rather than a control 
group, then the two programs probably strive for 
quite a few of the same outcomes. If Program C 
is a no-program control group, then possibly none 
of its desired outcomes coincide with Program X, 
This is OK for now. It should be taken into 
account, however, when you interpret your results. 


OBJECTIVES WORKSHEET 


Desired Outcomes of Program X: Cognitive and 
Psychomotor 


e At the end of Program X, the students will have 
learned. 


At the end of Program X, the teachers will have 
learned 


At the end of Program X, the parents will have 
learned 


At the end of Program X, community members will 
have learned 


At the end of Program X, others will have 
learned. 


Psychomotor 


e At the end of Program C, the students will have 


learned. 


è At the end of Program C, the teachers will have 
learned. 


è At the end of Program C, the parents will have 


learned. 


— 
—— 
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Desired Outcomes of Program C: Cognitive and 


© At the end of Program C, community members will 


es 


è At the end of Program C, others will have 


learned ey 


ee 


Desired Outcomes of Program X: Affective/Attitu- 
dinal 


e At the end of Program X, the students will have 
the following attitude(s) 
2S eS SSS 


© At the end of Program X, the teachers will have 
the following attitude(s), 


8 eee 


è At the end of Program X, the parents will have 
the following attitude(s). es 


ee 


© At the end of Program X, community members will 


have learned 
have the following attitude(s)_ 


a re S 


è At the end of Program X, others will have the 
following attitude(s) =e 


a OE 


Desired Outcomes of Program C: Affective/Attitu- 
dinal 


* At the end of Program C, the students will have 


l the following attitude(s)_ SE 
eM AEE eK 


© At the end of Program C, the teachers will have 
the following attitude(s) 3 


PEE EE E a A 


* At the end of Program C, the parents will have 
the following attitude(s). 


Se es oe 
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e At the end of Program C, community members will 
have the following attitude(s) 


FFF 


è At the end of Program C, others will have the 
following attitude(s) 


eS 


Other Desired Outcomes of Program X: political, 


organizational, social, etc. 


Other Desired Outcomes of Program C: political, 


organizational, social, etc. 


Now, go back and make sure that 

“be outcomes desired by your audiences 
af --particularly the funding agency-~ 

appear on the lists of outcomes 


you just completed. 


Do you need to meet with or poll 
D your audiences to find out more 
exactly what they want to know, what 


they already know, and what their 
goals are for the program? If so, now is the time 
to do so. Use the outcomes listed in the step to 
structure your meeting. Amend it according to the 
decisions made there. Add and subtract outcomes 


if necessary. 
desired outcomes are listed on the 


= outcomes chart, go back over it and 
GO BACK rank the outcomes you have listed 
in order of importance--#1 will be the most 


fhe most 
crucial outcome that the programs are su osed 
to achieve, #2 the next most important, and s0 
forth. This ranking will serve as a guide to 


planning what to measure in Phase B. 
If you need help with ranking out~ 
comes, consult How To Deal With 
Goals and Objectives, Chapter 4. 


C. Fill in the implementation worksheet. It 
describes the materials, resources, and acti- 
vities that comprise Programs X and C. 


GO BACK 


Once you are sure that all the 


The purpose of this worksheet is to help you 
define the materials, activities, and organiza- 
tional arrangements that are crucial to the 
implementation of the programs you are comparing. 


e—a 
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Once these activities are defined, you can give 
some thought to how you will measure their 
accurate execution. Although different programs 
place various amounts of emphasis on exact execu- 
tion of particular activities, virtually all of 
them specify some activities that are to take 
place. In fact, some--such as open classrooms-- 
might focus more closely on appropriate installa- 
tion of materials and activities than upon 
immediate achievement of outcomes. 


In any case, list those materials and activities 
that you or the program planners feel are most 
crucial to proper carrying out of Programs X and C. 
ep the table below. Of course, if 
there will be no competitor or con- 


trol group, then write no program over the 
Program C questions. 


List the most crucial materials and 
activities of Programs X and C in 


IMPLEMENTATION WORKSHEET 


Resources 


è New instructional materials introduced for 
Program X 


eee 
——— ese 


For Program C, 


* Old instructional materials retained for 
Program X 


SSS 


For Program C 


© Equipment--projectors, lab sinks, etc.--pur- 
chased for Program X 


a te eee en 


For Program C 


© Facilities--number of classrooms, etc.--allotted 
for Program X 


For Program C 


Senne 


eee 
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e Time allotted to Program X per day 


Time allotted to Program C per day 


e Other--Program X 


Other--Program C 


A stranger who came upon the 
activity in operation or the 
materials in use would see... 
Students | Teachers 
doing doing 
this: this: 


Crucial activities 
and materials in 
Program X 


A stranger who came upon the 
activity in operation or the 
materials in use would see... 
Students | Teachers | Others 
doing doing doing 
this: this: this: 


Crucial activities 
and materials in 


Consult, as well, Chapter 2 of How 
To Measure Program Implementation. 


It lists questions to ask the staff 
and planners of both programs to 
help them describe implementation in detail. 


If it falls within your job role to 
critique the programs as well as 
describe them and their relative 
effectiveness, then at this point 
make a judgment about the clarity and coherence 
of each program's goals and rationale. Ask your- 
self: 


e Are the goals and objectives stated precisely 
enough to be understood by the program's staff 
and constituency? 
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è Or are they so unclear that they detract from 
the program's sense of common purpose? 


è Is the rationale underpinning either program 
logical or well-thought-out? 


e Or is there confusion or misunderstanding about 
why the program's activities should lead to its 
intended outcomes? 


d. Complete the worksheet for comparing the costs 
of Programs X and C 


The purpose of this worksheet is to help you 
clarify informally the costs you want to check in 
order to evaluate Programs X and C. These costs 
could be qualitative, such as drains on the 
teachers’ energy, and dollar costs such as the 
cost of materials. Both Program X and Program C 
will have associated costs. 


List below three or four possible 
=p major costs brought about by each 
program. 


COSTS WORKSHEET 


Expected Costs-- 
Dollars 


Expected Costs-- 
Qualitative 


List here qualitative 
non-money costs that 
might occur such as extra 
fatigue. Do not forget 

opportunity costs of each 
program--that is, good 

things foregone in order 
to implement the program. 
Be careful to also list 

possible negative effects 
of each program on those 
not in the program, such 
as resentment, increased 
class size, etc. 


List here those facets 
of each program that 
will require spending 
extra dollars--dollars 
that might have been 
spent as a matter of 
course if the program 
were not implemented. 
Estimate these costs 
when costs can be more 
exactly determined. 


The following amount of 
money will be spent over 
and above what is usu- 
ally spent as a result 
of Program X 


The following negative 
consequences might occur 
as a result of Program X 


eS Se EA 


piece eee ee 


The following amount of 
money will be spent over 
and above what is usu- 
ally spent as a result 
of Program C 


The following negative 
consequences might occur 
as a result of Program C 


(ES ee ae 


VE US a 


| 
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pe Be careful when delineating costs to 
L NOTE differentiate start-up costs from 

K continuation costs. Start-up costs 

occur at the beginning of the pro- 

gram. Some quantitative start-up costs might 
result from purchasing materials, training, etc. 
A qualitative start-up cost might be poor morale 
due to initial disorganization. Start-up costs, 
unless they are massive and unlikely to diminish 
the next time the program occurs, will likely be 
of less interest in summative evaluation than con- 
tinuation costs. These latter are incurred by 
day-to-day program operation--for instance, sala- 
ries, chronic materials replacement, or poor 
attitudes. 


-Æg 


GO BACK 


Look over the costs and benefits 
worksheet, and check those costs 
which will be one-time-only. 


How To Present an Evaluation Report, 
pages 24 and 25, lists some addi- 


tional questions to consider when 
preparing to measure costs. 
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Phase B 


Select Appropriate Measurements 
and Evaluation Designs 


ins Emotions In Phase B, you narrow down the list of outcomes, 


_—_———— costs, and activities to the ones that are most 
crucial and easily measured within your time and 


In Phase A, Focus the Evaluation, you made three money constraints. Then yout 


decisions determining the form of the evaluation è Select instruments to measure them. 


youlare ‘conducting: e Choose an evaluation design, based partly on 


You acquainted yourself with the uses to which your access to control groups, for each measure 
the information you collect will be put. you will administer. Probably just one or two 


© You decided whether the evaluation will involve designs will underlie the whole evaluation. 


a competitor or a control group. © Rough out a ballpark estimate of how much your 


e You made tentative lists of outcomes, activi- evaluation will cost--and trim accordingly. 


ties, and costs that you might measure to gauge 


' 
the success of the program of interest relative Phase B's eight steps and seven substeps can occur 


simultaneously. Their most usual sequence, how- 
to the control program, if any. ever, is described in this flowchart: 


DECIDE WHAT | |CHOOSE MEA- 
SUREMENT 
SURED INSTRUMENTS 


OF INSTRU- 
NTS 


a. Make an 
Outcomes 
[Table 


Compute a cost-of 
staff-per-unit-time 
figure for each job 
position occupied by 
Someone who will work 
lon the evaluation 


b. Make an 
Implementa- 
tion Table 


b. Estimate how long 
people in each posi- 
tion will spend on 

the evaluation 


c. Decide 
lhow you willl 
measure 
costs 


c. Estimate the eval- 
uation's cost 
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Decide what must be measured 


Instructions 


In Phase A you described three sets of features of 
both Program X and its competitor Program C: 


* The planned outcomes common to both--Step 3b 


® The activities crucial to the implementation of 
each--Step 3c 


° The costs of each--Step 3d 


These three lists offer a wealth of measurement 
possibilities. The purpose of this step is to 
help you decide which outcomes, implementation 
aspects, and costs will be most useful for you to 
measure. Of course, it would be nice if you could 
measure whether all the activities have been imple- 
mented as planned, and what the actual costs of the 
program were. But there is probably not sufficient 
time and money to allow this. 


Instead, you will have to shorten the list. 


Which outcomes? Look at the Objectives 


“de Worksheet in Step 3b, beginning on page 
igi 76. It lists the desired outcomes of 


GO BACK Programs X and C in order of priority. 
For now, simply circle the most important ones that 
are common to both programs--the ones you know you 
will need to discuss plus others that might interest 
you for other reasons. 


Which activities? While it is impor- 
tant to make sure that the programs 


s 
looked as they were planned to look, 


GO BACK what you describe about each program 
in your report--as well as which aspects of your 
description you decide to support with backup data 
--will vary according to your role and the situation. 


Chapter 1 of How To Measure Program 
Implementation asks questions to help 
you decide which of the features listed 


in the Implementation Worksheet, 
page 78, you should document. 


Which costs? Dollar costs listed on 
-æg the Costs Worksheet, page 79, 
GO BACK will not be hard to measure; you can 
consult your records for this. 
Plan to measure all the dollar costs of Programs X 
and C, if it is a competitor. Qualitative costs 
will be more difficult both to define and to mea- 
sure but circle two that you plan to measure per 
program. Number them l and 2 in order of priority. 


Consult Chapter 1 of this Handbook, 
pages 19 to 23, for additional dis- 
cussion on the topic of what to 
measure. 


If at all possible, meet with members 
of your audiences and ask them to 
help you complete this step and the 
following one. 


It is critical that you devote your resources to 
finding out what the audience most wants to know. 
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Choose measurement instruments 


p 


Instructions 


The purpose of this step is the selection and 
planning of instruments--tests, questionnaires, 
diaries, etc.--that will give you the largest 
amount of information possible. 


@, Make an Outcomes Table with four vertical 


numbered columns 
have chosen to measure. These are 


the circled objectives on the 


Objectives Worksheet, pages 76 and 77, plus addi- 
tions you have made as a result of discussions and 


reading or based on your own hunches. If you 
intend to measure outcomes unique to one of the 
programs, list these as well, but remember that 
Programs X and C are not competitors regarding 
these. 


In Column 1 list the outcomes common 
to both Programs X and C that you 


Outcomes Table 


L 2 
Circle C, 


Outcomes A, P or 0* 


3 
Instrument | To be given 
chosen 


Those unique 

to X: 

1. CAPO 
2. CAPO 
etc. 


Those unique 


*Cognitive, Affective, Psychomotor, or Other 


For advice about measuring cognitive 

or psychomotor objectives, see How 

To Measure Achievement. If objec- 

tives are affective, see How To 
Measure Attitudes. 


—> 


For each objective, list the instru- 
ment chosen in Column 3 and the 
recipients of the instrument in 
Column 4. 


D. tke a four-column Implementation Table 


List in Column 1 the materials, activities, and 
organizational arrangements in Program X and 


Program C for 


1 
Materials, 


activities, 
organizational | Instruments 
arrangements chosen 


which you will collect backup data. 


Implementation Table 


3 4 


To be 

given To be ad- 
at what | ministered 
sites? | to whom? 


Of Program X 


Of Program C 
i. 
2. 
etc. 


o 


be observed or recorded. 


Consult How To Measure Program 
Implementation for suggestions 
about ways to collect backup data 
to support your description of 
program activities. 


Then enter in Column 2 the instru- 
ments you have chosen to use. In 
Column 3 list the sites at which 
implementation of that feature can 
Finally, list recipients 


of the instrument in Column 4. 
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ce, Deéide how you will measure costs 


Choose which instruments will give 
you the information you need, and 
enter these instruments into a 


three-column Costs Table. 


Costs Table 


1 2 3 
Instruments To be given 
chosen to whom? 
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Instructions 


mmo 
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If you want to collect a maximum amount of infor- 
mation per instrument, try the following quick 
exercise in re-listing. If you are satisfied that 
your list of instruments is efficient, or if it is 
very small, skip this step. 


In the interest of economy of time and money, and 
so that your evaluation is not intrusive on the 

program, try to administer only one instrument of 
a particular type--questionnaire, interview, test, 
etc.--to each group of respondents. For example, 


do not give teachers a questionnaire on costs and 
a questionnaire on attitudes. Consolidate con- 
cerns about outcomes, implementation, and costs 
into single instruments. 


If your evaluation focuses on many 


am > concerns and several types of 
instruments will be administered, 

then try filling in a three-column 
table to organize your thoughts: 


1 2 3 
Outcome, activity, 
or cost (and its 
number from Step 2) 


To be given 
to whom? 


Instrument 


To complete the table, go back and 
look at the outcomes, aspects of 
program implementation, and costs 

GO BACK you listed on the tables you com- 
pleted in Step 2 of this phase. 


Consolidate your concerns 
into a few instruments 


p 


Then: 
® List in Column 1 each instrument you have chosen 
to administer. 


è In Column 2, note the group to whom it will be 
given (teachers, School Board, etc.) 


è In the third column, list the evaluation 
concerns--outcomes, implementation character- 
istics, costs, and their numbers--that the 
instrument will cover. 


When an instrument and a to whom listed in 
Columns 1 and 2 match a pair that has already 
been listed, enter only the corresponding concern 
into Column 3. This will allow you to collect 
concerns per instrument, producing lists like 
this: 


3 
Outcome, activity, 
or cost (and its 
number from Step 


abe #y 
ost F/ 
Aatiuity t2 


1 2 


Instrument 
chosen 


To be given 
to whom? 


2 


To cover all three 
concerns 


In this case, 
you will be 
able to con- 
struct a 
single ques- 
tionnaire 


To be given 
to teachers 


When you have completed the instru- 
ment consolidation exercise, ask 
yourself: 


ie Can I collect yet more information? 
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Look for instruments that will cover only one 
evaluation concern--for example: 


Criterion- | Students Ovteome #3 
referenced 


test 


Then ask yourself: 


[C] could I add to the value of using the instru- 
ment by measuring a concern listed in Phase A 
that I did not bring forward to the tables in 
Step 2, Phase B? 


Go back over the worksheets you 
“be completed when you listed major 
GO BACK features of the program during 
Phase A. With a little extra 
effort, you might add a new concern that can be 
easily measured. For example, if you have chosen 
to use "observation" to measure the implementation 
of a behavior modification system in the class- 
room, it might be useful for you to add another 
activity that your observer could keep track of-- 
say, topics of instruction in math, or length of 
time spent on reading--to the list of concerns. 
This will allow you to take maximum advantage of 
the instruments you administer. 


If you can think of no outcomes, activities, or 
costs to be added to instruments now measuring 
only one, then consider one final question: 


E] Is that one single concern worth the effort of 
devoting one whole instrument--with all the 
time and effort involved in construction, 
administration, and scoring--to it? 


If the concern is of high priority and you--or 
your audience--must know about it, then the answer 
is YES. Use the instrument. If the answer is NO, 
then eliminate the instrument and try to measure 
that concern in some other way. 
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Instructions 


Once you have a list of the instruments you will 
administer, use this step to help you manage their 
acquisition and plan their use. 


If you suspect that you have listed 
D more instruments that you can 

realistically make or purchase and 

administer within the time and cost 
limits of your evaluation, then do this: Complete 
Step 8 in this phase to get a more realistic 
perspective on how much the evaluation will cost. 
If you still think your measurement plans are too 
ambitious, select a few instruments that measure 
the outcomes, activities, or costs that you feel 
are most important, and obtain these instruments 
first. If time and funds are available, you can 
acquire the others later. 


CHECK Find out, as well, whether members 

of the program's staff are willing 

v CJ to help with collecting data. 

Explain to program directors and 
staff members that their cooperation will allow 
you to collect richer and more credible informa- 
tion about the program--to present, in the end, a 
clearer and more fair picture of what has been 
accomplished. 


Ask them in particular: 
oO Can records kept during the program as a matter 


of course be collected or copied to provide 
information for the evaluation? 


oO Can record-keeping systems be established and 
maintained to give the needed evaluation infor- 
mation? 


oO Will teachers and staff be able to share 
achievement information with the evaluator or 
help with its collection? Are you willing to 
administer instruments to samples of students? 


Pian the construction 


and purchase of instruments 


fea Will one or more staff members be willing to 
assist with collecting information, construc- 
ting, or scoring instruments, or overseeing 
proper implementation of the evaluation design? 


How To Measure Program Implementa- 

tion, pages 79 to 88, describes 

a method for establishing a record- 

keeping system to keep track of 
program activities during its evaluation. 


Now is the time to delegate respon- 
sibilities. You will be able to 
relieve yourself of some of the 
burden for conducting this evalua- 
tion by finding staff members or volunteers from 
local schools and colleges. These people can 
order and construct instruments, see to their 
administration, and set up the evaluation design 
described in Step 6 of Phase B and Step 2 of 
Phase C. Choose a staff member, a department 
head, teacher, secretary, or assistant, and des- 
cribe the instrument or design set-up you need. 


Lend your assistants copies of a 

How To Measure book that describes 

construction or purchase of the 

instruments you need. Or give them 
How To Design a Program Evaluation. Agree 
together on deadlines for construction or acqui- 
sition as well as administration of instruments. 
Step 1 of Phase C will help you to set realistic 
deadlines. 


CALENDAR Build a schedule. Use a table like 

Adhir to the one on the following page to 
record your decisions about con- 
struction, purchase, and delegation 
of responsibilities regarding instruments. The 
relevant How To books give form letters and memos 
for ordering tests from publishers. 
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Instrument Management Table 


3 4 
Person Date instru- 
responsible | ment to be 
for con- received or 


Various books in the Program Eval- 

uation Kit contain advice on 

constructing instruments. The 

relevant How To books guide you in 
construction or revision of: 


Checklists How To Measure Program Imple- 


mentation and How To Measure 
Attitudes 


Interviews How To Measure Attitudes and 


How To Measure Program Imple- 


mentation 


Achievement How To Measure Achievement 


How To Measure Achieve 
tests 


Observation How To Measure Program Imple- 


schedules mentation and How To Measure 
Attitudes 


Questionnaires How To Measure Attitudes and 


for different How To Measure Program Imple- 


age groups mentation 


Records How To Measure Program Imple- 


mentation 


Attitude How To Measure Attitudes 
rating scales 


Sociometric How To Measure Attitudes 
instruments 
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Instructions 


As soon as you have decided what instruments you 
will use and have roughed out the contents of each, 
plan how you will analyze the data that each will 
produce. Considering data analysis early in the 
evaluation will prevent you from wasting time col- 
lecting information you will not use--or worse yet, 
collecting the right information, but in a form too 
unwieldy to be used. 


Each of the measurement books in the 
Program Evaluation Kit makes sugges- 
tions for summarizing, analyzing, 
and displaying data. 


Plan the data analysis 
you will perform with the 
results from each instrument 


In See pages 
How To Measure Attitudes 74-75, 159-177 
How To Measure Achievement 125-145 


How To Measure Program Implementation 64-77 


How To Design a Program Evaluation contains tables, 
graphs and analyses associated with each of the 


evaluation designs you might choose. Try to collect 
information in the form that can be most easily pre- 
sented and discussed. 


How To Calculate Statistics describes come of the 
more straightforward analyses you might perform. 
If you want more complex statistics, consult a 
data analyst. Carefully examine the match between 
the analyses you plan to use and the measures you 
are planning before you become too deeply enmeshed 
in constructing instruments. 


If at all possible, plan mechanical 

data processing and computer analysis. 
DECISION 

These are discussed in the Kit's mea- 

surement books. For a more detailed 
description of computer data analysis, see How To 
Calculate Statistics, Chapter 5. 
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Instructions 


An evaluation design is a plan of who will receive 
each measurement instrument you decide to adminis- 
ter and when. The quality of the design directly 
affects the usefulness of each evaluation instru- 
ment's results. 


Read pages 16 to 19 of this Handbook 

These present an argument for using 

designs in evaluation. If you have 

not yet read How To Design a Program 
Evaluation, look at Chapters 1 and 2 now. This 
book discusses six designs in detail and gives 
directions for implementing each one. 


Choose a design to guide adminis- 

tration of each instrument. Read 

How To Design a Program Evaluation, 

pages 48 to 51, and the following 
discussion about designs. Then decide which ones 
you can implement. 


Because it is usually inconvenient--and unneces— 
Sary--to use a separate design per instrument, 
choose one or two to underpin the whole evalua- 
tion, Designs 1, 2, 3, and 5 are the most useful 
for gathering interpretable information. One of 
these should underlie data-gathering for at least 
some of the measures--tests, questionnaires, inter- 
views, etc.--you intend to measure. 


In addition to the timing and placement of mea- 
sures, the evaluation design prescribes who gets 
exposed to the program. In order to implement 
Designs 1 and 2, you will have to have some influ- 
ence over whether students or other participants 
can be randomly assigned to programs. In order 
to implement Designs 3 or 5, you will have to find 
a non-randomized comparison group. 


In short, for Designs 1, 2, 3, and 5, you will 
usually have to be in the position of planning the 
evaluation before the program gets underway. 

Since not every evaluator finds himself in this 
position, Designs 4 and 6 are adequate where 
nothing else is possible. 


Choose evaluation designs 


Design 1: True Control Group 


CHECK This design is ideal for choosing 
between Program X and another pro- 
v Gi gram since it measures exactly how 
Program X measures up against an 
alternative. The other program--Program C--might 
be a pre-existing program, or it might be a com- 
petitor or control program. Whatever the other 
program is, in order to implement this design, 


both Program X and Program C should be running at 
the same time. 


Procedure 


@. Identify all students or classes who can get 
either Program X or Program C. 


b. Pretest this group. 


Cc. Randomly divide the students or classes into 
two groups, and give one group Program X and 
the other group Program C. 


d. Make sure that: 


è There is as little difference as possible in 
what happens to the two groups apart from 
the Program X/Program C difference--that is, 
avoid confounds. 


e Program X and Program C stay distinct, not 
sharing or joining forces--that is, they 
avoid contamination. 


e. Posttest both groups simultaneously. 


Chapter 5, a Step-by-Step Guide for Conducting a 


Small Experiment, is an example of a true control 
group evaluation. If you choose either Design 1 


or Design 2 for any of your measures, and if you 
can meet the preconditions listed in Step 1 on 
page 108 of Chapter 5, then use that Step-by-Step 
Guide. Its prescription about how to evaluate is 
more detailed than this chapter's. 
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Design 2: True Control Group 


With Posttest Only 


This design is identical to Design 1 
except the pretest--step b--is 
<J E omitted. This design is useful when 
the experience of the pretest might 
itself interfere with program effects. This might 
be the case, for example, if a questionnaire were 
administered at the beginning of a program 
intended to change attitudes, thereby flagging 
for participants the program's intended effects. 
A pretest might also be unavailable or incon- 
venient to give. 


Randomization in this design assures equivalence 
of the groups receiving the two programs. 


Design 3: Non-Equivalent Control Grow 


CHECK] This is a good design for choosing 
between Program X and some other 
v m program, Program C, which will also 
be in operation during the period of 
the evaluation. As in Designs 1 and 2, Program C 
might be a control group or a competitor with 
Program X. 


This design enables you to compare the results of 
Programs X and C on two groups which are similar 
even though they were not randomly assigned and 
are therefore not equivalent as in Designs 1 and 2. 


Procedure 


a. Find a similar group of students, at the same 
grade level, who will be given Program C in 
the same time period that a group will be 


given Program X. How To Design a Program 
Evaluation gives suggestions for doing this. 


b. Pretest both groups of students, and collect 
information on both groups concerning charac- 
teristics which might affect their reactions 
to Programs X or C. 


Cc. Investigate differences in what happens to 
the group getting Program X and the group 
getting Program C if these differences are 
likely to affect results. 


d. Posttest both groups. 


Evaluator’s Handbook 


Design 4: Single Group Time Series 


CHECK, A series of measurements made during 
v o and/or after Program X gives a good 


picture of the impact of Program X 

on whatever is measured. This 
design requires scores collected from the same 
group on several occasions before Program X and on 
several occasions during and after Program X. The 
scores should be based on the same measuring 
instrument. 


Design 5: Time Series With 
Non-Equivalent Control Group 


CHECK’ This design involves making 
measurements exactly as in Design 4. 
J g But here, two groups of students are 
measured regularly--the group re- 
ceiving Program X, and the other, a non-equivalent 
control group, not randomly assigned--like the one 
used in Design 3. 


Design 6: Before-and-After Design 
Allowing Informal Comparisons Onl 


Design 1 and Design 2 are experi- 

mental designs because both Pro- 

gram X and a comparable or control 

program, C, are implemented to see 
which produces better results: a little experi- 
ment is run. If only Program X can be measured, 
then the only way to interpret the results of the 
measurements will be by comparing pretest and 
posttest results, or by making informal compari- 
sons based on published data, school records, or 
predetermined standards. You might make one or 
all of the following comparisons: 


E] Comparison of pretest and posttest results for 
Program X 


E Comparison of Program X results with results 
from a national sample of students, the norm 
group for a standardized test. A national 
sample of students is used as a comparison 
group whenever you use results expressed as 
percentiles, grade equivalents, or stanines. 


D Comparison of Program X results with results 
described in curriculum materials 


O Comparison of Program X results with results 
obtained by last year's students at the same 
grade level 


E. Comparison of Program X results with prespeci- 
fied criteria; for example, "80% of students 
will achieve 75% of grade two math objectives." 
Such criteria may have been set up by teachers, 
the community, or the district; or they may 
have been specified in a program plan. 
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Choose a sampling strategy 
for administering instruments 


eS 


Instructions | Program X sites will be sampled 


m 


[a Number of Program X sites to be sampled 


If either Program X or Program C is a large one 
with many participants at diverse sites, you will 
not be able to measure all the members of each 
group prescribed by your evaluation design or to 
look at implementation at every site. You will 
have to sample people to test, question, Or 
observe, and possibly sites on which to focus 

as well. 


Sampling plans for making data 
collection more manageable are dis- 
cussed at several places in the Kit. 
See How To Deal With Goals and 


Objectives, pages 56 to 62; How To Design a 
Program Evaluation, pages 157 to 161; and How To 


Measure Program Implementation, pages 60 to 65. 


Choice of which sites to measure depends on the 
questions you want to answer. If the program 
varies considerably from site to site, you should 
include in your selection representatives of each 
version of the program. This will be particularly 
crucial if you are exploring the relative effects 
of different planned or natural variations in the 
program. If the program is intended to be uniform 
across sites, choose sites based on other criteria 
such as the length of time the program has been in 
operation at the site, the amount of experience of 
teachers, the characteristics of neighborhoods 
involved, or the amount of funds allotted to the 
program. 


If you have been unable to obtain a 
comparison group, consider the pos- 


sibility of using different versions 


of the program as Program X and 
Program C--or perhaps the same program at quali- 
tatively different sites. 


CHECK 


VAC 


Record your decisions: 


On what basis? 


Oo Program C sites will be sampled 


Number of Program C sites to be sampled 


On what basis? 


ma Programs X and C will represent different ver- 
sions of the same program. These versions are: 


© Program X 


Number of sites 


e Program C 


Number of sites, 


oO Programs X and C will represent the same pro- 
gram implemented at different sites: 


e Program X sites have this characteristic 


Nuwbery-of sitni sel Uae ee 


e Program C sites have this characteristic 


Numbersofyeites srat bA ih seine 


In order to produce a representative 
į% NOTE description of the program, find out 
É the optimal or most typical times to 

test students, question people, and 
observe program implementation at each site. 
Record these, and keep them in mind when sched- 
uling the dates of data collection in Step l, 
Phase C. 
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Step 8 


Estimate the cost 
of the evaluation 


SSS 
ee 


Instructions 


ed 
_ 


If your activities will be financed from the program 


budget, you will have to determine early the finan- 
cial boundaries of the service you provide. The 
cost of an evaluation is difficult to predict ac- 
curately. This is unfortunate, since what you will 
be able to promise the staff and planners will be 
determined by what you feel you can afford to do. 


Estimate costs by getting the easy ones out of the 
way first. Find out costs per unit for each of 
these "fixed" expenses: 


0O 


Postage and shipping (bulk rate, 
parcel post, etc.) 


Photocopying and printing 
Travel and transportation 
Long-distance phone calls 
Test and instrument purchase 
Consultants 


Mechanical test or questionnaire 
scoring 


Data processing 


DAD TEE 


These fixed costs will come "off the top" each 
time you sketch out the budget accompanying an 
alternative method for evaluating the program. 


The most difficult cost to estimate is the most 
important one: the price of person-hours required 
for your services and those of the staff you 
assemble for the evaluation. If you are inexper- 
ienced, try to emulate other people. Ask how 
other evaluators estimate costs and then do 
likewise. 


Develop a rule-of-thumb that computes the cost 
of each type of evaluation staff member per unit 
time period, such as "It costs $4,500 for one 
senior evaluator, working full time, per month." 
This figure should summarize all expenses of the 
evaluation, excluding only overhead costs unique 
to a particular study--such as travel and data 
analysis. 


The staff cost per unit figure should include: 


Salary of a staff member for that time unit 
+ Benefits 


+ Office and equipment This equals the total 
rental routine expenses of 
running your office 

+ for the time unit in 
question, divided by 
the number of full- 
time evaluators 
working there 


+ Secretarial services 


+ Photo copying and 
duplicating 


+ Telephone 
+ Utilities 


Compute such a figure for each salary classifi- 
cation--Ph.D's, Masters' level staff, data 
gatherers, etc. Since the cost of each of these 
staff positions will differ, you can plan vari- 
ously priced evaluations by juggling amounts of 
time to be spent on the evaluation by staff 
members in different salary brackets. 


The tasks you promise to perform will in turn 
determine and be determined by the amount of 
time you can allot to the evaluation from dif- 
ferent staff levels. An evaluation will- cost 
more if it requires the attention of the most 
skilled and highly priced evaluators on your 
staff. This will be the case with studies re- 
quiring extensive planning and complicated analy- 
ses. Evaluations that use a simple design and 
routine data collection by graduate students or 
teachers will be correspondingly less costly. 


=p To estimate the cost of your eval- 
uation, try these. steps: 


e Compute a cost-of-staff-per-unit-time figure 
for each job position occupied by Someone who 
will work on the evaluation. 


Depending on the amount of backup staff support 
entered into the equation, this figure could be 
as high as twice the gross salary earned by a 
person in that position. 


b. Calculate a first estimate of which staff 
members' services will be required for the 
evaluation, and how long each will need to 
work. 
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Ç, Estimate the evaluation's total cost. 


CALENDAR Refer to the proposed time span of 

a the evaluation. Be sure to include 
fixed costs unique to the evaluation 
--travel, printing, long-distance 
phone calls, etc.--and your indirect or overhead 
costs, if any. Discuss this figure with the fund- 
ing source, or compare it with the amount you know 
to be already earmarked for the evaluation. 


d. rein. 


Rather than visiting an entire popu- 
lation of program sites, for instance, 
visit a small sample of them, perhaps 
a third; send observers with checklists 
to a slightly larger sample, and perhaps send ques- 
tionnaires to the whole group of sites to corroborate 
the findings from the visits and observations. See 
if one or more of the following strategies will re- 
duce your requirment for expensive personnel time, 
or trim some of the fixed costs. 


o Sampling 
Oo Employing junior staff members for some of the 
design, data gathering, and report writing tasks 


| Finding volunteer help, perhaps by persuading 
the staff that you can supply richer and more 
varied information or reach more sites if you 
have their cooperation 


Purchasing measures rather than designing your 
own 


Cutting planning time by building the evaluation 
on procedures that you, or people whose exper- 
tise you can easily tap, have used before 


Consolidating instruments and the times of 
their administration 


Planning to look at different sites with dif- 
ferent degrees of thoroughness, concentrating 
your efforts on those factors of greater im- 
portance 


Using pencil-and-paper instruments that can be 
machine read and scored, where possible 
Relying more heavily on information that will 


be collected by others, such as state-adminis- 
tered tests, and records that are part of the 


Bi 1) 2 


BSR 


program 


Collect Data 


Instructions 


see 
IMM 


At this point, the program evaluation has been 
thoroughly planned and is getting underway. The 
purpose of Phase C is to help you through the 
process of data collection. By this time, what 
remains is to see that everything proceeds as 
expected. 


The steps in Phase C can be summarized as follows: 


1 3 
[ADMINISTER 
INSTRUMENTS, 
SET DEADLINES > SCORE THEM, 
[AND RECORD 


[DATA 


a. Begin 
acquiring 

instruments 
at once 


b. Score in- 
struments as 
the results 

come in 


c. Record 
results per 
easure onto 
a data sum- 
sheet 
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Instructions 


CHECK. The following table should help 
you keep track of instrument de- 
v g velopment, administration, scoring, 
and data recording. 


Instrument Use Table 


3 


Adminis- 
Completion/| tration 
receipt deadlines | Scoring |Recording 


deadline | pre [post | deadline| deadline 


Each of the How To Measure books in 


the Program Evaluation Kit contains 
suggestions for administering the 
instruments you are using as well 
as detailed directions for recording, scoring, and 
summarizing their results. 


Fill in deadlines for each phase of 
the instrument's use: 


DAR 


CALEN| 
pe 


i Completed construction or receipt from a pub- 
lisher 


® Administration 
4 Scoring 
= Recording of scores 


A good rule-of-thumb to follow regarding deadlines 
is this: 


. 
Start with the deadline for your evaluation re- 
Port, and subtract three weeks. This is your 


latest possible deadline for recording all scores 


--colum 5. Make the deadline earlier if you 
think you will need more than three weeks to 


Set deadlines 


analyze data, draw charts and graphs, and write 
the final report. This, of course, will depend 
on the number of instruments you are using and 

the formality of your analysis and report. 


Set the scoring deadline in column 4 according 
to the amount of help you will have. If a dele- 
gated person can record scores from the instru- 
ments fairly quickly, then set scoring a few 
days prior to recording. 


The following should help you to schedule times for 
test administration, column 3: 


* The posttest should be given as near as possible 
to the end of the program to allow the program 
to have a maximum amount of time to work its 
effect. Do not, however, be alarmed if it turns 
out that you will need to give the posttest at a 
time when only 85% or so of the program time has 
elapsed--in early May, perhaps, for a program 
that runs the course of a school year. In most 
cases, the program will have a had a chance to 
show its effect by then. Besides, it has been 
argued that testing in the last few weeks, or 
days, of a program, when people are unwinding 
for its termination, may actually reflect its 
effect less well than testing earlier. In other 
words, it is possible that program effects will 
peak at the point of about 85% to 95% elapsed 
time. 


* Plan to posttest well before the scoring deadline, 
particularly if instruments must be sent away 
for scoring. For difficult-to-score tests, you 
might have to allow several weeks. Be mindful 
that when you have chosen to rely on state-wide 
tests, you are at their mercy for receiving 
scores. 


* The time of administration of the pretest should, 
in most cases, coincide with the beginning of 
the program. An exception to this is the situ- 
ation in which the pretest is used as a basis 
for assigning students to programs via blocking 
or stratified sampling. If the pretest is to 
be used as a basis for assignment of students, 
then it should be given well before the program 


begins. 
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How To Design a Program Evaluation, 
pages 34 to 43, contains additional 
details about when, how and why, to 
schedule pretests and posttests. 


° With regard to the Completion/Receipt Deadline, 
column 2, make sure that you schedule receipt 
of the instrument at least a week-to-10 days 
before the administration deadline. This should 
allow for delays without seriously jeopardizing 
the rest of your schedule. Remember that con- 
structing a test or questionnaire generally re- 
quires several drafts and tryouts. 


Evaluator’s Handbook 
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Set up the evaluation designs 


Instructions 


In Phase B you selected instruments with which to 
carry out measurements and you chose an evaluation 
design to determine when--and to whom—-they would 
be administered. The purpose of this step is to 
help you ensure that the design is carried out. 


Issues of design and random assign- 


ment are treated in depth in How To 

Design a Program Evaluation. In 

this book you will also find step- 
by-step directions for setting up any of the six 
designs you have chosen to use. 


The three checklists which follow are intended to 
help you keep track of the implementation of the 
design you have chosen. Set up the checklist that 
is relevant to your particular design. Use it to 
CHECK! keep track of important information 
and to check the completion of 
<J H activities essential to the design. 


TEF] 


Checklist for a Control Group Design 
With Pretest--Designs 1, 2, and 3 


1. Name the person responsible for setting up 
the design 


If the design uses a true control group: 


2. Will there be blocking? oO yes oO no 


(See How To Design a Program Evaluation, 
pages 149 and 150.) 


3. If yes, based upon what? 


z ability B sex 


Oo achievement | other 


4. Has randomization been completed? 
Dyes [Jno 


If the design uses a non-equivalent control group: 


Dab Genes oe ee ee 


5. Name this group 


6. List the major differences between the pro- 
gram and comparison groups--for example, sex, 
SES, ability, time of day of class, geograph- 
ical location, age: 


Has contact been made to secure the coopera~ 
tion of the comparison group? oO yes 


Date 
Agreement received from (Ms./Mr.). 


Agreement was in the form of (letter/memo/ 
personal conversation/etc.) 
Confirmatory letter or memo sent? E yes 


Date 


Is there a list of students receiving the 
comparison program? yes no 


Where is it? 


In either case: 


12. Name of pretest 


13. Pretest completed? O yes Date 


14. Teachers (or other program implementors) 
warned: 


To avoid confounds? Memo sent or meeting 
held (date) 


i To avoid contamination? Memo sent or 
meeting held (date) 


(See How To Design a Program Evaluation, 


page 60.) 


List of possible confounds and contaminations 


Check made that both programs will span the 
same time period? Date 


Posttest given? oO Date 
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Checklist for a Time Series Design 
With Optional Non-Equivalent Control Group 
--Designs 4 and 5 


Name of person responsible for setting up and 
maintaining design 


Names of instruments to be administered and 
readministered 


Equivalent form of instruments to be: 
E Purchased? 


E Made in-house? 


Number of repeated measurements to be made 
per instrument, 


Dates of planned measurements: 
CO sth 
O 6th 
Additional: 


oO 


If the design uses a control group: 


2. 


6. Name of control group 
7. List of major differences between the program 


group and the control group--for example, 
sex, SES, ability, geographical location, age 


Contact made to secure cooperation of com- 
parison group? oO Date 


Agreement received from (Ms./Mr.) 


Confirmatory letter or memo sent? [_] 
Date 


List of possible contaminations 


Checklist for Pre-Post Design 
With Informal Comparisons--Design 6 


Name of person responsible for setting up 
design 


Comparison to be made between obtained post- 
test results and pretest results? 


© Name(s) of instrument(s) to be used 


Evaluator’s Handbook 


© Equivalent forms of instruments to be: 
Oo made lial purchased 


e List of students receiving Form A on pretest 
and Form B on posttest 


è List of students receiving Form B on pretest 
and Form A on posttest 


è Dates of planned measurements: 
Completed? [_] 
Completed? oO 


Pretest. 


Posttest. 


Comparison to be made via standardized 
tests? 


© Name of standardized test(s) 


® Test given? [al Date 


è Scoring and ranking of program students 

completed? E Date 
Comparison to be made between obtained results 
and results described in curriculum mate~ 
rials? 


© Name of curriculum materials. 


è Unit test results collected and filed? E 


è Unit test results from program graphed or 
otherwise compared to norm group? 


Comparison to be made between results from a 
previous year and the results of the program 
group? 


è Which results from last year will be used-- 
for example, grades, district-wide tests? 


Last year's results tabulated and graphed[] 


List made of possible differences between 
this and last year's (or last time's) grou) 
that might differentially affect results? E 


Program X's results collected? oO 


Program X's results scored and graphed, or 
otherwise compared, with last year's? 
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Comparison to be made between obtained 
results and prespecified criteria about 
attainment of program objectives? 


è Whose criteria are these--for example, 
teachers, district, curriculum developers? 


® State the criteria to be met 


© Objectives-based test results collected and 
filed? 


® Objectives-based test results graphed, or 
otherwise compared, with criterion? 


CHECK If you have chosen to administer 
instruments at only a sample of pro- 
v Eii gram sites or to a sample of 
respondents, then use the following 
table to keep track of the proper implementation 
of your sampling plan. 


Sampling Plan Checklist 


The sample will ensure adequate representation 
to different types of: 

o Sites--what kinds? 

(DJ time periods--which ones? 

E Program units--which ones? 

Oo Program roles--which ones? 

ci Student or staff characteristics--name them 


eee 


O other. 


The sampling plan comprises a matrix or cube 


with cells (see How To Measure Program 
Implementation, pages 60 to 65) 


How many cases will be sampled from each cell? 

(see How To Design a Proj 
Evaluation, pages 157-161, for suggestions 
about selecting random samples) 


Cases selected? o 


For each time selected: 
© Have instruments been administered? Oo 
Comments. 


© What deviations from the sampling plan have 
occurred? 
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Instructions 


@, once you have decided which instruments to 
use, begin acquiring them at once. Have no il- 


lusions--ordering and constructing instruments 
will take a long time, possibly months. 


If you intend to buy instruments, 
use the form letters in the various 
How To books for ordering them. 


Check the list of test publishers 
in the How To books for sources of published tests. 


If you plan to construct your own in- 
struments, write a memo to those in 
charge of producing them, leaving no 
doubt about who is responsible and 
deadlines for their completion. 


Instruments made in-house must be 
tried out, debugged, and evaluated 
for technical quality. To aid the 


process, the Kit's measurement books 
discuss reliability and validity as they apply to 
the three primary measurement concerns treated in 
the books. See Achievement, Chapter 5, Attitudes, 
Chapter 11, and Implementation, Chapter 7. A little 
run-through with a few students or aides might mean 
the difference between a mediocre instrument and a 
really excellent one. 


l 


Keep tabs on instrument orders. If 
NOTE you have not received them within 

two weeks of the deadline, prod the 

publisher or your in-house developer. 


Once each instrument is completed or 
received, plan how it will be scored 


A 


and recorded: 


D. score instruments as the results come in 


If the instrument has a selected response format-- 
for instance, multiple-choice, true-false, Likert- 
scale--make sure you have a scoring key or template. 


Administer instruments, 


score them, and record data 


If it has an open-ended format, make sure you have 
a set of correctness criteria for scoring, Or a 
way of categorizing and coding questionnaire or 
interview responses. 


See How To Measure Program Implementa- 
tion, pages 71-73 and How To Measure 
Attitudes, pages 106 and 107, and 170 
and 171. These sections contain 
information about scoring or coding open-response 
items, essays, and reports. If the test is to be 
scored elsewhere by a state or district office or 
by an agency with whom you have a contract for 
testing and scoring, and you are to receive a 
print-out of the results, decide whether you wish 
to score sections of it for your own purposes. 
In some cases, achievement of objectives can be 
measured via partial scoring of a standardized test. 


See How To Deal With Goals and 0b- 

jectives, pages 43 to 46, and How 

To Measure Achievement, pages 36 to 

39 for a description of a technique 
for doing this. 


Q. Record results per measure onto a data summar) 
sheet 


Once you know what the scores from 

your instruments will look like, 

decide whether you want results for 

each examinee, mean results for each 
class, or percentage results for each item. Then, 
when each instrument has been administered, score 
the instruments as soon as possible. 


Once scoring is completed, consult 
the appropriate How To books for 
suggestions about formatting and 
filling out data summary sheets. 
See Attitudes, pages 159 to 166; Implementation, 
Pages 67 to 71; and Achievement, pages 117 to 120. 


Construct separate data summary sheets for Pro- 
gram X people and the comparison group so that it 
is impossible to get them confused. Then delegate 
the scoring and recording tasks. 
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Phase D 
Analyze Data 


a 


Instructions 


ee 
I 


The data of your evaluation are the recorded 
scores from the instruments you administered. By 
the time you have finished Phase C, all the data 
are there. The purpose of Phase D is to help you 
to conduct the analyses you choose. 


The steps in Phase D are as follows: 


i 2 
IGRAPH THE DATA D> DO THE sacs 
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Instructions 


Your data analysis should begin with a graph--even 
a rough one--to allow you to look for trends and 
regularities in your results. At times the graph, 
if it shows a glaringly clear trend, will be all 
you need to support your report conclusions. 


The How To books concerned with mea- 
suring attitudes, achievement, and 
program implementation describe 
graphing methods for scores obtained 
from every type of instrument described in the Kit. 
Graphs are also discussed in Chapter 4 of How To 


Present an Evaluation Report, and Chapter 1 of How 


To Calculate Statistics. 


You should graph results even when all you intend 
to report is average scores per group--for instance, 
"The average reading score for Program X was 10 raw 
score points higher than for Program C." In these 
cases, graph the average scores per group according 
to characteristics such as grade level, sex, SES, 
or ability. Graphing will help you uncover much 
information that you did not know you had. 


So, for each instrument administered, plan to pro- 
duce at least one graph. 


You do not have to do statistical tests 
to produce a good report. However, 
doing them will make your conclusions 
stronger. 


How To Calculate Statistics describes 
statistical tests that can be performed 
by anyone who can multiply and divide. 
Don't decide against performing sta- 
tistics because you think it will be too complex. 


Whether or not you can perform statistical tests 
depends on the design of the evaluation and the 
measurements you made. If you have used one of the 
group comparison designs—-Designs 1, 2, 3, and 5-- 
you can perform statistical tests that show the 
significance of the difference between the scores 
of the two groups, that is, whether the difference 
could have occurred by chance. If you are using 
Design 6, you can do a statistical test only under 
these circumstances: 


Graph the data 


ee eeeeSeEeSeSEeSsSs 


Minne you are comparing performance of the program 
group on a standardized test with that of the 
test's norm group and the standard deviation of 
that group's scores is available, or 


® If your reference group is last year's or last 
time's group, or you are comparing pretest and 
posttest results for the same group. 


How To Design a Program Evaluation 
discusses these situations in 
greater detail. 


As a general rule, if you can calculate an average 
score per participant or an average response per 
question, and if you can compare this average for 
one group (say, Program X) with the average from 
another group (Program C), then you can do a sta- 
tistical test. 
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Instructions 


How To Calculate Statistics details 

procedures for summarizing scores 

through indicators of central tend- 

ency, such as the mean, and indicators 
of score variability, such as the standard deviation; 
performing tests for statistical significance; and 
calculating measures of relationship such as cor- 
relations. For more complex analyses, consult a 
data analyst. 


If you are using mechanical scoring or data proces- 
sing, then set up the appropriate data files and 
proceed with the analysis. 


A table like the one below will help you keep track 
of data analysis: 


Data Analysis Table 


i; 3 
Will re- | Graph format 
sults be | chosen—-refer | Statistical 
to page # in | analysis to 
How To book be done 


Instru- 


ment graphed? 


List instruments you have scored in 
a> column 1. Then, consult the How To 

book most closely related to each 

instrument, design, or analysis, and 
follow its suggestions concerning graphing. Mark 
your decision about whether or not to graph and 


indicate the graph format to be used--you might 
even sketch this--in column 3. 


Finally, in column 4, list the statistical analyses 
~-tests for significance, correlations, etc.—-to be 
performed. 


Do the analysis 


When each graph and statistical test 
GD is completed, examine it carefully 

and write a one-or-two sentence de- 

scription that summarizes your con- 


clusions from reading the graph and noting the 
results of the analysis. 


Save the graphs and summary sentences that seem 
to you to give the clearest picture of the pro- 
gram's impact. These can be used as a basis for 
the Results section of your report. 
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Prepare the Report 


Instructions 


m_m 
I 


If you have fairly faithfully followed this Step- 
by-Step Guide in designing and carrying out your 
evaluation, then by now you are well prepared for 
presenting the final report. The logic and 
sequence of this guide is the same as that to be 
followed in a final report. All that remains now 
is for you to put what has been recorded on the 
worksheets suggested in this chapter into a 
coherent form for your audience. 


There are three steps in Phase E: 


ae | THE ape A 
ae | METHOD OF 
IPRESENTATIO! 
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Instructions 


How To Present an Evaluation Report 
gives section-by-section directions 
for preparing formal and informal 
reports for many different audiences. 
Read Chapter 1 and look over the outline in Chapter 
2 to help you decide which of the topics apply to 
your report. If you will need to describe program 
implementation, look at the report outline in 
Chapter 2 of How To Measure Program 
== Implementation. Then write a quick 
general outline of what you plan to 


discuss. 


Instructions 


Decide whether your report to each audience will 
be oral or written, formal or informal. 


Chapter 3 of How To Present an Eval- 


uation Report lists a set of pointers 
to help you organize what you intend 
to say and to decide how best to say 
it. 


Plan the report 


Choose a method 
of presentation 
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Instructions 


A worksheet like the one below will 


help you to record your decisions 
about reporting and to keep track 


of the progress of your report. 


Final Report Preparation Worksheet 


List the audiences to receive each report, 
date reports are due, and type of report to 
be given to each audience. Some reports may 
be suitable for more than one audience. 


Audience Date report due 


How many different reports will you have to 
prepare? 


For each different report you submit, complete 
this section: 


Report #1 Audience (s), 


Checklist for Preparing Evaluation Report: 


© Report will be: [] formal [] informal 
Oo oral | written 


è Deadline for finished draft. 
Completed? oO 


e Deadline for finished audio-visuals, if any 


Completed? | 


Assemble the report 


Deadline for finished tables and graphs 


Completed? oO 


Names of proofreaders of final draft, audio- 
visuals, or tables 


Contacted and agreement made? oO 


Contacted and agreement made? EJ 


Contacted and agreement made? al 


Date agreed upon as deadline for getting 
drafts to proofreaders. These are absolute 
deadlines for completing drafts: 


Draft sent? Ti 
Draft sent? E 
Draft sent? F] 


Dates drafts must be received in order to 
revise in time for final report deadlines: 


Proofread draft received? fe 
Proofread draft received? o 
Proofread draft received? oO 


‘ 
This is the end of the Step-by-Step Guide for 
Conducting a Summative Evaluation. By now eval- 
uation is a familiar topic to you and, hopefully, 
a growing interest. This guide is designed to be 
used again and again. Perhaps you will want to 
use it in the future, each time trying a more 
elaborate design and more sophisticated measures. 
Evaluation is a new field. Be assured that 
people evaluating programs—-yourself included-- 
are breaking new ground. 


The self-contained guide which comprises this chapter will 
be useful if you need a quick but powerful pilot test—or a 
whole evaluation—of a definable short-term program or 
program component. The guide provides start-to-finish in- 
structions and an appendix containing a sample evaluation 
report. This step-by-step guide is particularly appropriate 
for evaluators who wish to assess the effectiveness of spe- 
cific materials and/or activities aimed toward accomplishing 
a few specific objectives. 

If a major purpose of the program you are evaluating is 
to produce achievement results, this guide outlines an ideal 
way to find out how good these results are: conduct an 
experiment. For a period of days, weeks, or months, give 
students the program or program component you wish to 
evaluate while an equivalent group, the control group, does 
not receive it. Then at the end of the period, test both 
groups. This step-by-step guide shows you how to conduct 
such an evaluation. 

Whenever possible, the step-by-step guide uses checklists 
and worksheets to help you keep track of what you have 
decided and found out. Actually, the worksheets might be 
better called “guidesheets,” since you will have to copy 
many of them onto your own paper rather than use the one 
in the book. Space simply does not permit the book to 
provide places to list large quantities of data. 

As you use the guide, you will come upon references 
marked by the symbol 4. These direct you to read 
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Step-by-Step Guide 
For Conducting a 
Small Experiment 


sections of various How To books contained in the Program 
Evaluation Kit, At these junctures in the evaluation, it will 
be necessary for you to review a concept or follow a 
procedure outlined in one of the Kit’s seven resource 
books: 


How To Deal With Goals and Objectives 
How To Design a Program Evaluation 
How To Measure Program Implementation 
How To Measure Attitudes 

How To Measure Achievement 

How To Calculate Statistics 

How To Present an Evaluation Report 


Should You Be Using This Step-By-Step Guide? 


The appropriateness of this guide depends on whether or 
not you will be able to set up certain preconditions to make 
the evaluation possible. Check each of the preconditions 
listed in Step 1. If you can arrange to meet all of them, 
then you can use the evaluation strategy presented in this 
guide. As you assess the preconditions, you will be taking 
the first step in planning the evaluation. This step-by-step 
guide lists 13 steps in all. A flow chart showing relation- 
ships among these steps appears in Figure 5. You may wish 
to check off the steps as they are accomplished. 


Figure 5. The steps for accomplishing a small experiment, listed in this guide 
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Instructions 


CHECK Put a check in each box if the pre- 
J g condition can be met. For the first 


three preconditions, there are some 

decisions to be recorded on the 
lines provided. Record these decisions in pencil 
since you may change them later. This step-by- 
step guide will be useful to you only if you can 
meet all five preconditions. 


[C PRECONDITION 1. An outcome measure will be 
available. 


A test can be made or selected to measure what 
students are supposed to learn from the program. 
Write down what the outcome measure(s) will 
probably be: 


[C] PRECONDITION 2. A sample of cases* can be 
defined. 


You can list at least 12, say, students for whom 
this program would be suitable and for whom, 
therefore, the outcome measure is an appropriate 
test of what they learned in the program. Write 
down the criteria that will be used to select 
students for the sample: 


*A case is an entity producing a score on the 
outcome measure. In educational programs, the 
cases of interest are nearly always students-- 
though they could be classrooms, school dis- 
tricts, or particular groups of people. The 
word student is used throughout the guide. If 
the cases in your situation are different, just 
substitute your own term. 


Assess Preconditions 


a PRECONDITION 3. A time period--a cycle--can be 


identified. 


You can identify a time period which is of a 
duration appropriate to teach the skills the 
outcome measure taps. Call this period of time 
one cycle of the program. Write down what 
length of time one cycle of the program will 
probably last: 


[C] PRECONDITION 4. An experimental group and a 
control group can be set up. 


For one cycle at least, one group of students 
in the sample will get the program and another 
will not. If the program can run through 
several cycles, this does not mean that some 
students will never get the program, just that 
they must wait their turn. In this way, no 
students are left out--a concern which sometimes 
makes people unwilling to run an experiment. 


[C] PRECONDITION 5. Students who are to get the 
program can be randomly selected. 


The students who are to get the program during 
the experimental cycle willbe randomly selected 
from the sample. 


If each of the five preconditions listed above can 
be met, then you will be able to run a true experi- 
ment. This is the best test you can make of the 
effectiveness of the program or program component 
for producing measurable results. 


Step-by-Step Guide for Conducting a Small Experiment 


Instructions 


This step helps you work out a number of practical 
details that must be settled before you can com- 
plete your plans for the pilot test or evaluation. 


CHECK You will need to meet and confer 
/ g with the people whose cooperation 


you need and, possibly, with members 
of other evaluation audiences. You 
will need to reach agreement with them about: 
[ea How the study should be run 
oO How to identify students for the program 
O What program the control group should receive 
zl The appropriate outcome measure 
E) Whether to use additional measures 


O What procedures will be used to measure imple- 
mentation 


E To whom results will be reported--and how 


How Should the Study Be Run? 


In particular, are students to 

receive the program in addition to 

regular instruction or instead of 

regular instruction? If the program 
is to be used in addition to regular instruction, 
students will have to be pulled out for the pro- 
gram sometime other than the regular instruction 
period. A means of scheduling will need to be 
agreed upon. 


How Should Students Be Identified for the Sample? 


It might be that the sample will 
simply be all the students in a cer- 
tain class or classes. On the other 
hand, perhaps the program is in- 
tended only for students who have a certain need 
or meet some criterion. In this case, you will 
need to agree upon clear selection criteria. If 
the program is remedial, selection might be based 
on low scores on a pretest, or you might use 
teacher nominations. Test scores for selection 


[DECISION 


Meet and Confer 


are preferred if the outcome measure is to be a 
test. The problem with basing selection on an 
existing set of test scores is that they might be 
incomplete; scores might be missing for some stu- 
dents. You could use the outcome measure as a 
selection pretest. 


How To Design a Program Evaluation, 


pages 35 and 36, discusses selection 
tests. See also How To Measure 
Achievement, pages 124 and 125. 


How many students will you need? The more the 
better, but certainly you should avoid ending up 
with fewer than six pairs of students, a total 

of 12. If during the program cycle, one student 
in a pair is absent too often or fails to take the 
posttest, the pair will have to be dropped from 
the analysis. The longer the cycle, the more 
likely it is that you will lose pairs in this way. 
Bearing this in mind, be sure to select a large 
enough sample. If it looks as if the sample will 
be too small--perhaps because the program has 
limited materials--you should abandon an experi- 
mental test or run the experiment several times 
with different groups each time and then combine 
results to perform a single analysis. 


What Program Should the Control Group Receive? 


If one group of students will get 

the program and a control group will 

not, the question arises about 

exactly what should happen to the 
control group. Should the control group receive 
no instruction in the subject matter to be taught 
by the program? For example, if program students 
leave the classroom to work on computer assisted 
instruction in fractions, should the control stu- 
dents receive instruction in fractions as well, 
or should they spend their time on something else 
altogether? 


It is best to set up the experiment to match the 
way in which the program will be used in the 
future. If the program will be used as an adjunct 
to regular instruction, then set up the experiment 
so that the experimental group gets the program 
in addition to the regular program. If the pro- 
gram, on the other hand, is a replacement for 
regular instruction, then the control group will 
get only regular instruction and the experimental 
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group will get only the program. If you are See How To Measure Program Imple- 
interested in assessing the effectiveness of two mentation. 


separate programs, either of which might replace 
the regular one, then give one to the experimental 
group and one to the control. 

Which Groups of People Will Be Informed About the 


How To Design a Program Evaluation Results? 
discusses what should happen to con- CHECK 


trol groups on pages 29 to 32. 


dJ g Check relevant audiences: 


What Outcome Measure--Posttest--Is Reasonable for 


Detecting the Effect of One Cycle of the Experi- [C] Teachers of students [C] other parents 
ment? involved g Mard wenbexra 
' 
The posttest must meet the require- o Ho e a A go Community groups 
D ments of a good test. It should oO State groùpë 
therefore be: o Other teachers 
E) The media 


oO Principals 


e Adequately long to have good reliability TA Teachers' organi- 
$ ci District personnel 
© Representative of all the relevant objectives of zations 
the program, to demonstrate content validity oO Parents of students 
involved 


è Clearly understandable to the students 
Do meetings need to be held with any of these 


es pore as as essential: groups, either to give information or to hear 
CERGE py ausRe ek Foipirrhase ox their concerns, or for both reasons? 

construct it yourself, refer to 

How To Measure Achievement. O Yes C] no 


If yes, hold such meetings. 


Do You Need Other Measures in Addition to the 
Outcome Measure? 


Will the posttest provide a suffi- 

D cient basis on which to judge the You and the others involved have now 
program? If the posttest contains “> finished deciding how to do the 
many items which reflect specific GO BACK evaluation. Once these decisions 

details of the program--special vocabulary, for are firm, go back to Step 1 and 

instance, or math problems that use a particular change the preconditions entries you made there 
format--then a high posttest score may not repre- if necessary. 


sent much growth in general skills. In such a 
case, you might want to use an additional posttest 
for measuring achievement that contains more 
general items. 


Since an immediate posttest will measure the 
initial impact of a program, you may wish to 
measure retention by administering another test 
some time later. You may, in addition, need to 
measure other program outcomes such as the atti- 
tudes of students, parents, or teachers. 


See How To Measure Achievement and 
How To Measure Attitudes 


What Procedures Will Be Used for Measuring Program 
Implementation? 


As the program runs through a cycle, 
a record should be kept of which 
students actually participated in 
the program and which students—- 
perhaps because of absences--did not. You must 
also keep careful track of what the experiences 
of program and control students looked like. 
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Record the Evaluation Plan 


Instructions 


Construct and complete a worksheet like the one 
below, summarizing the decisions made during 

Step 2. Contents of the worksheet can be used 
later as a first draft of parts of the evaluation 
report. 


If two programs or components are being compared, 
and each is equally likely to be adopted, then you 
will have to carefully describe both. 


D. Students Involved in the Program 


PROGRAM DESCRIPTION WORKSHEET 


This worksheet is written in the past tense so 

that when you have completed it you will have a 

first draft of two sections of your report: those 
that describe the program and the 
evaluation. For more specific help 
with deciding what to say, consult 
How To Present an Evaluation Report. 


E. Faculty and Others Involved in the Program 


Background Information About the Program 


A. Origin of the Program 


B. Goals of the Program Purpose of the Evaluation Study 
A. Purposes of the Evaluation 


C. Characteristics of the Program--materials, 


activities, and administrative arrangements 
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B. Evaluation Design 


A pretest-posttest true experiment was used to 
assess the impact of the program on student 


achievement. The target sample consisted of 
all who (fill in the selection criteria here) 


Experimental and control groups were formed by 


random selection from pairs of students 


matched on the basis of the pretest. 


C. Outcome Measures 


D. Implementation Measures 


Once you have completed the Worksheet, you have 
prepared descriptions of the program and of the 
evaluation. These descriptions will serve as your 
first draft of the evaluation report, 


Evaluator’s Handbook 


Step-by-Step Guide for Conducting a Small Experiment 


Instructions 


The Pretest 


Use one of three kinds of pretests: 


è A test to identify the sample of students eli- 
gible for the program--this is a selection test 


è A test of ability given because you believe 
ability will affect results, and you therefore 
want the average abilities of the experimental 
and control groups to be roughly equal 


è A pretest which is the same as the posttest, 
or its equivalent, so that you can be sure that 


the posttest shows a gain in knowledge that was 
not there before 


In most cases, the pretest should be the posttest 
or the outcome measure itself. If this will be 
possible in your situation, then produce a thor- 
ough test which will be used as both pretest and 
posttest. 


Preparing the Pretest Yourself 


How To Measure Achievement, Chap- 
ter 3, lists resources, item banks, 
and guides to help you construct a 
test yourself. How To Measure 
Attitudes gives step-by-step directions for con- 
structing attitude measures of all sorts. 


Once the test has been written, try it out with a 
small sample of students to ensure that it is 
understandable and that it yields an appropriate 
pattern of scores for a pretest--not too many high 
scores so that there is room at the top for stu- 
dents to show growth. The tryout students should 
not be students who will be assigned to either the 
experimental or control groups. You will need at 
least five students for the tryout. They should 
be as similar as possible to the students who are 
to receive the program. You might need to borrow 
students from another class or school. 


Prepare or Select the Tests 


CHECK) 
o 


fia) Test has been drafted or selected 


E Test has been tried out with a small group of 
students 


Check off these substeps in test 
development as you accomplish them: 


OO Results of the tryout have been graphed and 


examined. Consult Worksheet 2A of 
How To Calculate Statistics for help 
with graphing scores. 


Oo Test has been revised, if necessary 


o Test has been reproduced in quantity ready for 


If you intend to use the pretest you 
have purchased or written for 
selection of students, then you 
will, of course, have to administer 
the test before you decide which students are 
eligible. In this case, complete Step 6 before 
Step 5. 


If the pretest will be administered to program and 
control groups after the groups have been formed, 
then go on next to Step 5. 
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Instructions 


List all students for whom one cycle 
G> of the program will be appropriate. 

In order to construct this list, you 

must have a set of criteria for 


selection. These should have been established in 
Step 1 and recorded on the worksheet in Step 3. 


Write the names of the students who meet the 
selection criteria down the left hand side of the 
paper. Call this a sample list. 


If you are using the selection test as a pretest 


as well, list students in order by score, from 
highest to lowest, and record each student's score 


next to his or her name. 


Instructions 


It is best to give the pretest at one sitting to 
all students concerned. Be sure no copies of the 
test are lost. All tests handed out must be 
returned at the end of the testing period. For 
obvious reasons, this is critical if the test will 
be used again as a posttest. 


Tests are more likely to get lost when they use a 
separate answer sheet which is also collected 
separately. If your test uses a separate answer 
sheet, then have students place answer sheets 
inside the test booklet, and collect the two 
together. 


po 


Prepare a List of Students 


Your sample list might look like this: 


SAMPLE LIST 


Adams, Jane 
Bellows, John 
Cartwright, Jack 
Dayton, Maurice 
Dearborn, Fred 


Eaton, Susie 
James, Alice 
Markham, Mark 
Payne, Tom 
Pine, Judy 


Taylor, Harvey 
Vine, Grace 
Washington, Roger 
Williams, Greg 


Give the Pretest 


Step-by-Step Guide for Conducting a Small Experiment 


Instructions 


@, Record pretest scores on the sample list if 


=D you have not already done so. 


D. cra h_the pretest scores 


Refer to Worksheet 2A of How To 
Calculate Statistics for help with 
this step. 


Are the scores appropriate for a pretest? 
That is, are scores relatively spread out with 
few students achieving the maximum? If yes, 
continue. 


If the test was too easy, prepare and give 
another test with more difficult items. The 
program's instructional plans might need revi- 
sion too if a test well-matched to the 
program's objectives was too easy for the 
target students. 


@, Rank order the students according to pretest 
scores 


If it is not already arranged according to 
student scores, rewrite the sample list 
starting with the student with the highest 
score and working down to the lowest. 


d. Form "matched" pairs 


Draw a line under the top two students, the 
next two, and so on. 


Bellows 
Eaton 
Adams 


Dearborn 
Vine 


Form the Experimental 
and Control Groups 


@, From each pair, randomly assign one student _to 
the experimental group and the other student 
to the control group 


To accomplish the random assignment, toss a 
coin. Call the experimental group or E-group 
"heads" and the control or C-group "tails." 
If a toss for the first person in the first 
pair gives you heads, assign this person to 
the E-group by putting an E by his name. His 
match, the other person in the pair, is then 
assigned to the C-group. If you get tails, 
the first person in the pair goes to the C- 
group and the other to the E-group. 


Repeat the coin toss for each pair, assigning 
the first person according to the coin toss 
and his match to the other group. If there is 
an odd number of students, just randomly 
assign the odd student to one or the other 


group, but do not count him in the analysis 


later. 


£. Prepare a Data Sheet 


Have a list of the E-group and C-group stu- 
dents typed on a Data Sheet. This sheet 
should place the E-group at the left-hand side 
with a column for the posttest scores, then 
the C-group and the score column at the right. 
Always keep matched pairs on the same row. 
Columns 5, 6, and 7 will contain calculations 
to be performed later. 


DATA SHEET 


2 
Post- 
test 
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Instructions 
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Ensure that the program has been implemented as 
planned. This means ensuring that the students 
who are supposed to get the program--the E-group 
--do get it, and the others--the C-group--do not. 


To accomplish this, try the following: 


Work closely with teachers to assure that the 
program groups receive the program at the 


appropriate times. Arrange a plan for care- 
fully monitoring student absences from the 
program. 


è Set up a record-keeping system to verify imple- 


mentation of the program. For example, students 
could sign a log book as they arrive for the 
program, or perhaps they could turn in their 
work after each session. In addition, if pos- 
sible, plan to have observers record whether the 
program in action looks the way it has been 
described. 


Refer back to the worksheet in 


Step 3 (Implementation Measures) 


to review your decisions on how to 
measure program implementation. 


Check How To Measure Program Imple- 
mentation for suggestions about 
collecting information to describe 
the program. 


Step 8 


Arrange For Your 
Implementation Measures 
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Run the Program One Cycle 


_—————e— ee TS 
Instructions 
e 


Let the program run as naturally as possible, but 
check that accurate records are kept of the stu- 
dents' exposure to the program. 


Be careful. If teachers or the 
evaluator pay extra attention to 
experimental group students, this 
alone could cause superior learning 
from them. So be as unobtrusive as possible. 


Posttest the 
E-group and C-group 


e eee ee 
Instructions 


2 
IO 


Give the posttest to the experimental and control 
groups at one sitting, if possible, so that 
testing conditions are the same for all students. 
If one sitting is not possible, test half the 
experimental group along with half the control 
group at one sitting and the others at a second 


sitting. 


Of course, some of your outcome measures might not 
be tests as such. Interviews, observations, Or 
whatever, should also be obtained from the experi- 
mental and control groups under conditions that 
are as similar as possible. 


If necessary, schedule make-up tests for students 
absent from the posttest. 
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Instructions 


@, Score the Posttests 


If the test you have constructed yourself con- 

tains closed response items--for example, 

multiple choice, true-false--then you can 

delegate someone to score the tests for you. 
How To Measure Achievement, pages 
117 to 120, contains suggestions 
for scoring and recording results 
from your own tests. 


D, creck the Data Set and Prune as Necessary 


Use the Sample List to complete this procedure: 


Check for absences from the program. If some 


students in either the experimental or control 
group missed a lot of school during the pro- 
gram's experimental cycle, they they should be 
dropped from the sample. You and your audi- 
ence will have to agree about how many 
absences will require dropping the student 
from the analysis. One day's absence in a 
cycle of one week would probably be signifi- 
cant since it represents 20% of program time. 
A week's absence in a six month program, on 
the other hand, could probably be ignored. 


If you decide that students in the experimental 
group should be dropped from the analysis if 
their absences exceeded, say, six days during 
the program, then control group students 
absent six or more days should also be dropped. 
This keeps the two groups comparable in com- 
position. If the control group received a 
program representing a critical competitor to 
the program in question, then control group 
absences should be noted as well and the 
Sample List pruned accordingly. 


From attendance records, determine 
> the number of days each student was 

absent during the program cycle. 

Record this information in appro- 


priately labeled columns added to the Sample 
List. Drop all students whose absences 


Number assigned on basis of 


Analyze the Results 


EE 


exceeded a tolerable amount for inclusion in 
the experiment. For every student dropped, 
the corresponding control group match will 
have to be dropped also. Drop as well any 
student for whom there is no posttest score. 
Drop his match also. 


Cc. Summarize Attrition 


Summarize results from pruning of the data in 
the table below. The number dropped from each 
group is called its "mortality" or "attri- 
tion." 


TABLE OF ATTRITION DATA 
Number of Students Remaining in the Study 
After Attrition for Various Reasons 


Experi- 


mental Control 
Group __| Group | 


pretest 
Number dropped because of ex- n ic 


cessive absence from school 
rogram a=: 
Number dropped from E-group be 


cause of failure to receive 


Number dropped because of lack 
of posttest score 


rogram although in school 


Number dropped because match 


was dropped 


Number retained for analysis Fi 
e paat) 


Record Posttest Scores on the Data Sheet for 
Students Who Have Remained in the Analysis 
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Instructions 


e. Test To See if the Difference in Posttest 
Scores Is Significant 


Were you to record just any two sets of post- 
test scores, it is likely that one of the 
groups would have higher scores than the 
other just by chance. What you now need to 
ask is whether the difference you will almost 
inevitably find between the E- and C-group 
posttest scores is so slight that it could 
have occurred by chance alone. 


The logic underlying tests of sta- 

tistical significance is described 

in How To Calculate Statistics. In 

fact, pages 71-76 of that book dis- 
cuss the t-test for matched groups, to be used 
here, in detail. 


To decide whether one or the other has scored 
significantly higher in this situation, you 
will use a correlated t-test--correlated 
because of the matched pairs used to form the 
two groups. Using your data, you will calcu- 

late a statistic, t. You will then 

(=p compare this obtained value of t 

with values in a table. If your 

obtained value is bigger than the 
one in the table, the tabled t-value, then you 
can reject the idea that the results were just 
due to chance. You will have a statistically 
significant result. Below are the steps for 
this procedure. 


Steps for Calculating and Testing t 


Calculate t 


This is the formula for t: 


In order to calculate it, you need to first com- 
pute the three quantities in the formula: 


d = average difference score 

vn = the square root of the number of matched 
pairs 

84°= the standard deviation of the difference 
scores 
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Use the data sheet from Step 7 to help you cal- 
culate quantities for the t equation. 


DATA SHEET 


1 2 3 4 | 
Post-| Post: 
E-group |test C-group |test 


Page 126 shows a data sheet that has been computed. 


To compute d. First find the difference between 
the scores on the posttests for each pair of stu- 
dents. The difference, d, for a pair is the 
quantity: 


posttest scor posttest score of| 
of the E-group| - |the matched C- 
student roup student 


Note that whenever a C-group student has scored 
higher than an E-group student, the difference is 
a negative number. Record these differences in 
Column 5 of the Data Sheet. 


Then add up the entries in Column 5 and divide 
that sum by the number of pairs being used in the 
analysis, n. This gives you the average differ- 
ence between the E-group and C-group. Call it T, 
read "d bar." 


To compute sq- Fill in the quantities for 
Columns 6 and 7. For Column 6, subtract d from 
each value in Column 5, and record the result. 
For Column 7, square each number in Column 6 and 
divide their sum by n-l, the number that is one 
less than the number of pairs. Take the square 
root of your last answer and record this below 


as S,» 
d 


To compute Ya. Take the square root of the number 
of matched pairs--not the number of students-- 
which you are using in the analysis. This va. 


Enter it here: 


=f 
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Instructions 


To compute t. Now enter these values in the 
formula for t below: 


,- OD _ 


Sq 


Multiply the top line. Then divide the result 
by Sa to get your t-value. Enter it here: 


= obtained t-value 


Find the Tabled t-value 


Using the table below, go down the left-hand 
column until you reach the number which is equal 
to the number of matched pairs you were analyzing. 
Be careful to use the number of pairs, not the 
number of students. 


Table of t-Values for Correlated Means 


Tabled t-value for 
a 10% probability 
one-tailed test 


Number of 
matched 
pairs 


6 

7 1.44 
8 1.41 
9 1.40 
10 1.38 
1r 1.37 
12 1.36 
13 1.36 
14 1.35 
15 1.34 
16 1.34 
17 1.33 
18 1.33 
19 1.32 
20 1.32 
21 1.32 
22 1.32 
23 1,32 
24 1.32 
25 1.31 
26 1.31 
40 1.30 
120 1.29 


The t-value in the left-hand column that corres- 
ponds to the number of matched pairs is your 
tabled t-value. Enter it here: 


= tabled t-value 
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Interpret the t-test 


If the obtained t-value is greater than the tabled 
t-value, then you have shown that the program sig- 
nificantly improved the scores of students who got 
it. If your obtained t-value is less, then there 
is more than a 10% chance that the results were 
just due to chance. Such results are not usually 
considered statistically significant. The program 
has not been shown to make a statistically signif- 
icant difference on this test. 


The test of statistical significance which you 
have used here allows a 10% chance that you will 
claim a significant difference when the results 
were in fact only due to chance. If you want to 
make a firmer claim, use the Table of t-values in 
Appendix B. This table allows only a 5% chance of 
making such an error. 


A good procedure in any case is to repeat the pro- 
gram another cycle and again perform this evalua- 
tion-by-experiment--only this time, use the 5% 
table to test the results. If your results are 
again significant, you will have very strong 
grounds for asserting that the program makes a 
statistically significant difference in results 
on the outcome measure. 


Construct a Graph of Scores 


If results were statistically significant, display 
them graphically. Figures A and B present two 
appropriate ways to do this. Figure A requires 
fewer calculations. 


Mean 
score on 
posttest 


E-group C-group 


Figure A. Posttest means of 
groups formed from matched pairs 
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Instructions 


* E-group 
Mean 5 hey 


== G 
scores 3# CSE OUR 


Pretest Posttest 


Figure B. Pretest and posttest mean 
scores of experimental and control 
groups 


You may wish to take a closer look at the results 
than just examining averages or single tests of 
significance. Taking a close look will further 
help you interpret results. In particular, if 
the results were not statistically significant, 
you may want to look for general trends. 


One good way to take a closer look at results is 
to compute the gain score--posttest minus pretest 
--for each student. Using gain scores, you can 
plot two bar graphs, one showing gain scores in 
the experimental group and the other showing gain 
scores in the control group. If some students’ 
scores were quite extreme, look into these cases. 
Perhaps there was some special condition, such as 


illness or coaching, which explains extreme scores. 


If so, these students' scores should be dropped 
and the t-test for differences in posttest scores 
computed again. 
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The agenda for this meeting should have an outline 
something like the following: 


Introduction 


Review the contents of the worksheet in Step 3, 
pages 111 and 112. 


Presentation of Results 


Display and discuss the attrition table which 
describes student absences from the experimental 
and control groups. Display Figures A and B and 
discuss them. Report the results of the test of 
significance. 


Discussion of the Results 


If the difference was significant as hypothesized 
--the E-group did better than the C-group--you 
will need to answer these questions: 

è Was the result educationally significant? That 
is, was the difference between the E-group and 
the C-group large enough to be of educational 
value? 


e Were the results heavily influenced by a few 
dramatic gains or losses? 


è Were the gains worth the effort involved in 
implementing the program? 


If the results were non-significant, you will need 
to consider: 


è Do you think this was due to too short a time 
span to give the program a fair chance to show 
its effects, or was the program a poor one? 


e Were there special problems which could be 
remedied? 


è Was the result nearly significant? 


e Should the program be tried again, perhaps with 
improvements? 


If Your Task Is Formative, 


Meet With the Staff 
To Discuss Results 


Recommendations 


On the basis of the results, what recommendations 
can be made? Should the program be expanded? 
Should another evaluation be conducted to get 
firmer results--perhaps using more students? Can 
the program be improved? Could the evaluation be 
improved? Collect and discuss recommendations. 
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Write a Report if Necessary 


Instructions 


Use as resources the book How To 

Present an Evaluation Report and the 

worksheet in Step 3 of this guide. 

The worksheet, you will remember, 
contains an early draft of the sections of the 
report that describe the program and the evalua- 
tion. 


You have reached the end of the Step-by-Step Guide 
for Conducting a Small Experiment. The guide, 
however, has two appendices: 


e Appendix A contains an example of an evaluation 
report prepared using this guide. 

è Appendix B contains the table of values for per- 
forming a t-test of statistical significance at 
the 5% level. 


A ppendix A 
Example of an Evaluation Report 


This example--which is fictitious and should not 
be interpreted as evidence for or against any 
particular counseling method--illustrates how an 
experiment can form the nucleus of an evaluation. 
Notice that information from the experiment does 
not form the sole content of the report. The 
evaluator has to consider many contextual, program- 
specific pieces of information, such as the exact 
nature of the program, the possible bias that 
might be introduced into the data by the informa- 
tion available to the respondents, etc. There is 
no substitute for thoughtfulness and common sense 
in interpreting an evaluation. 


EVALUATION REPORT 


Program The Preventive Counseling Program 
Program Naughton High School 

location 

Evaluator J. P. Simon, Principal 


Naughton High School 


Report sub- 
mitted to 


J. Ross, Director of Evaluation 
Mimieux School District 


Period covered January 6, 19xx-February 16, 19xx 
by report 


Date report 
submitted 


March 31, 19xx 


Section I. Summary 


A new counseling technique based on "reality 
therapy" and the motto that "prevention is better 
than cure" was developed by the Mimieux School 
District and consultants. 


Naughton High School evaluated this Preventive 
Counseling Program by making it available to one 
group of students, but not to a matched control 
group. 


Results of teacher ratings subsequent to the Pre- 
ventive Counseling Program and a count of the 
number of referrals to the office, both pointed to 
the success of the PC program at least on this 
short-term basis. 


This evaluation report details these findings and 
presents a series of recommendations for further 
evaluation of this promising program. 


Section II. Background Information Concerning 
e Preventive Counseling Program 
A. Origin of the Program 


Several counselors had received special training, 
at district expense, in a style of counseling 
related to "reality therapy." This counseling was 
designed to be used with students whom teachers 
felt were "heading for trouble" in school or not 
adjusting well to school life. By an intensive 
course of counseling, it was hoped to prevent 
future problems, hence the title the Preventive 
Counseling Program. The district office asked 
Naughton High School to assess the effectiveness 
of this kind of counseling. A counselor trained 
in the technique was made available to the school 
on a trial basis for four hours a day over a two 
week period. 


B. Goal of the Program 


The goal of the Preventive Counseling Program (PC) 
was to promote successful adjustment to school 
among students whom teachers referred to the 
office. 


C. Characteristics of the Program 


In the PC program, a student who is referred by a 
teacher receives an initial 20 minutes of coun- 
seling. Follow-up counseling sessions are given 
to the student each day for the next two weeks. 


This program differs from methods used previously 
to handle referrals to the office. Previously, 

teachers were not encouraged to refer students to 
the office. When a student was referred for some 
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particular reason, he generally received one coun- 
seling session and perhaps no follow-up at all, 
unless the teacher referred the student again. 
This kind of counseling was the responsibility of 
the usual counseling staff or, in exceptional 
cases, the vice-principal. 


The PC program: 


1. Uses counselors who are specially trained in 
"reality therapy" counseling 


2. Requests referrals before an incident necessi- 
tates referral 


3. Gives the student two weeks of counseling 


D. Students Involved in the Program 


The counseling is appropriate for students of all 
grade levels. Any student referred by a teacher 
is eligible for counseling. During the trial 
period for this evaluation, however, only some 
referred students could receive the PC program. 


E. Faculty and Others Involved in the Program 


As far as possible, the counselor and teachers 
communicated directly regarding students in need 
of counseling. A clerk handled scheduling of 
counseling sessions, managing this in addition to 
his other duties. 


Section III. Description of 
the Evaluation Study 
A. Purposes of the Evaluation 


The District Office wanted Naughton High School 
to evaluate the effectiveness of the new style of 
counseling. The study in this school was to be 
one of several studies conducted to assist the 
District in deciding whether or not to have other 
counselors receive reality therapy training and 
conduct preventive counseling. 


Several School Board members had emphasized that 
they were interested in seeing firm evidence, not 
opinions. 


B. Evaluation Design 


In view of the costly decisions to be made and the 
desire of the Board members for "hard data," the 
evaluation was designed to measure the results of 
the PC program as objectively and accurately as 
possible. To accomplish this, it was deemed 
necessary to use a true control group. Teachers 
were asked to name students in their classes who 
were in need of counseling. For each student 
named, the teacher provided a rating of the stu- 
dent's adjustment to school on a 5-point scale 
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from “extremely poor" to "needs a little improve- 
ment." This was called the adjustment rating. 


Students referred by three or more teachers formed 
the sample used in the evaluation. An average 
adjustment rating was calculated for each of the 
sample students by adding together all ratings for 
a student and dividing by the number of ratings 
for that student. These students were then 
grouped by grade and sex. Matched pairs were 
formed by matching students (within a group) with 
close to the same average ratings. 


From these matched pairs, students were randomly 
assigned to receive the new counseling (the 
Experimental or E-group) or to be the Control 
group or C-group. Should students from the con- 
trol group be referred for counseling because of 
some incident, for example, then the regular 
counselors were requested to counsel as they had 
in the past. The E-group students received the 
two weeks of counseling which is characteristic 
of the PC program. 


At the end of the two-week cycle, all referrals to 
the office were again dealt with by regular coun- 
selors or the vice-principal. Over the next four 
weeks, records of referrals to the office were 
kept. If the number of referrals to the office 
was significantly fewer for the students who had 
received the PC program (i.e., the E-group stu- 
dents), then the program would be inferred to have 
been successful. 


This measure is reasonably objective and the ran- 
dom assignment of students from matched pairs 
ensured the initial similarity of the two groups, 
thus making it possible to conclude that any 
difference in subsequent rates was due to the PC 
program. 


C. Outcome Measures 

As mentioned above, the effect of the program was 
measured by counting, from office records, how 
many times each control group student and how many 
times each experimental group student was referred 
to the office in the four weeks after the inter- 
vention program ended. 


An unavoidable problem was that teachers were 
sometimes aware of which students had been 
receiving the regular counseling, since students 
were called to the office regularly for two weeks 
from their classes. Teachers might have been 
influenced by this fact. In order to reduce the 
possible impact of this situation on teacher 
referral behavior, the fact that the evaluation 
was being conducted was not made known until after 
the data collection period was over (four weeks 
after the Preventive Counseling program ended). 


A second measure of outcomes was also collected: 
teachers were asked at the end of the data 
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collection period to re-rate all students pre- 
viously identified as needing counseling, giving a 
"student adjustment rating" on the same 5-point 
scale which had been used in the beginning of the 
program. 


D. Implementation Measures 


The counselor's records provided the documentation 
for the program. Essentially, these records were 
used to verify that only E-group students had 
received the Preventive Counseling program and to 
record any absences which might require that the 
student not be counted in the evaluation results. 


Section IV. Results 


A. Results of Implementation Measures 


Eighteen pairs of students were formed from teach- 
ers' referrals. The 18 students in the E-group 
had a perfect attendance record during the Preven- 
tive Counseling program and did not miss any 
counseling sessions. However, two students in the 
control group were absent for a week. These stu- 
dents and their matched pairs were not counted in 
the analysis thus leaving a total of 16 matched 
pairs. 


B. Results of Outcome Measures 


Table 1 shows the number of referrals to the 
office from the experimental and control groups 
during each of the four weeks following the end of 
the PC program. 


TABLE 1 
Number of Referrals to the Office 


# of referrals to offic 


Week | Week 
2 


E-group (had 
received PC) 
C-group (had not 
received PC 


There were twice as many referrals (10 as opposed 
to 5) in the control group as in the experimental 
group. Closer analysis revealed that four of the 
referrals in the E-group were produced by one stu- 
dent who was referred to the office each week. 
Checking the number of students referred at least 
once (as opposed to the total number of referrals), 
it was found that there were two for the experi- 
mental and six for the control group. 


The second set of averaged school adjustment 
ratings collected from teachers is recorded in 
Figure 1, and the calculations for a test of the 
significance of the results are presented in the 
same figure. The t-test for correlated means was 
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used to examine the hypothesis that the E-group's 
average adjustment ratings would be higher, after 
the program, than those of the C-group. The 
hypothesis could be accepted with only a 10% 
chance that the obtained difference was simply the 
result of chance sampling fluctuations. The 
obtained t-value was 2.06, and the tabled t-value 


(.10 level) was 1.34. 


DATA SHEET 


Final 
average 
adjust- 
ment 
rating 


moo ]= Son -oO—-0 won 


PWON WENW UOWW FENW 


REPOS FON] FOSW Won 


Figure 1 
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Several teachers commented informally about the 
counseling that their problem students were 
receiving. One said the counseling seemed to be 
less "touchy feely" and more "getting down to 
specifics," and she noted an increase in task 
orientation in a counselee in her room beginning 
at about the second week of special counseling. 
She felt, however, that the counseling should 
have continued longer. Other teachers did not 
seem to have ascertained the style of counseling 
being used, but commented that counseling seemed 
to be having less transitory effect than usual. 


A parent of one of the counselees in the PC pro- 
gram called the principal to praise the consis- 
tent help his child was getting from the special 
counselor. "I think this might turn him around," 
the parent said. 


Negative comments came from one teacher who com- 
plained that one of her students always seemed to 
miss some important activity by being summoned to 
the counseling sessions. Another teacher, how- 
ever, commented that it was a relief to have the 
counselee gone for a little while each day. 


Section V. Discussion of Results 


The use of a true experimental design enables the 
results reported above to be interpreted with 
some confidence. Initially, the E-group and C- 
group were composed of very similar students 
because of the procedure of matching and random 
assignment. The E-group received preventive 
counseling whereas the C-group did not. In the 
four weeks following the program, all students 
were in their regular programs and during this 
time, students from the C-group received twice 
as many referrals to the office as students from 
the E-group. 


In interpreting this measure, it should be remem- 
bered that referral to the office is a quite 
objective behavioral measure of the effect of the 
program. It appears that the Preventive Coun- 
seling program substantially reduced the number 
of referrals to the office over this four week 
period. Whether this difference will continue is 
not known at this time. 


The average post-counseling ratings which teach- 
ers assigned to students in the E-group and in 
the C-group showed a significant difference in 
favor of the E-group. A problem in interpreting 
this result is that the teachers were aware of 
which students had been in the counseling program 
and this might have affected their ratings. How- 
ever, 52 teachers were involved in these ratings, 
some rating only one student and others rating 
more. That the result was in the same direction 
as the behavioral measure lends both measures 
additional credibility. 


C. Informal Results 
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Section VI. Cost-Benefit Considerations 


The program appears to have an initially benefi- 
cial effect. However, it also is a fairly expen- 
sive program. There are two main expenses 
involved: the cost of training counselors in 
reality therapy and the cost of providing the 
counseling time in the school. There was no way 
in this evaluation of determining if the training 
had an important influence on the program's 
effectiveness. It could have been that other 
program characteristics--its preventive approach 
or the continuous daily counseling--were the 
influential characteristics. Training in reality 
therapy could possibly be dispensed with thus 
saving some of the expense. However, since 
training can presumably have lasting effects on a 
counselor, its cost over the long-run is not great 
and comes nowhere near approaching the cost of the 
provision of counseling time each day. 


It is understood that a cost-benefit analysis will 
be conducted by the District office using results 
from several schools. One question needing con- 
sideration is whether the Preventive Counseling 
program will in fact save personnel time in the 
long run by catching minor problems before they 
develop into major problems. To answer such a 
question requires the collection of data over a 
longer time period than the few weeks employed in 
this evaluation. If the program helps students to 
overcome classroom problems, then its benefits-- 
although perhaps immeasurable--might be great. 


Section VII. Conclusions and Recommendations 


A. Conclusions 


In this small scale experiment, the Preventive 
Counseling program appeared to be superior to 
normal practice. It produced better adjustment 
to school, as rated by teachers, and resulted in 
fewer teacher referrals to the office in the four 
weeks following the end of the two week PC pro- 
gram. It was not possible to determine, from this 
small study, the extent to which each of the pro- 
gram's main characteristics was important to the 
success of the overall program. 


Recommendations Regarding the Program 


The Preventive Counseling program is promising 
and should be continued for further evaluation. 


Preventive Counseling without the reality 
therapy training might be instituted on a 
trial basis. 


C. Recommendations Regarding Subsequent Evalua- 
tion of the Program 


1. The kind of evaluation reported here, an eval- 
uation based on a true experiment and fairly 
objective measures, should be repeated several 
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times to check the reliability of the effects 
of counseling as so measured. 


In several evaluations of the Preventive Coun- 
seling program, the outcome data should be 
collected over a period of several months to 
assess long-term effects. 


The School Board and the schools should be 
provided with a cost analysis of the coun- 
seling program which includes a clear indica- 
tion of (a) the alternative uses to which the 
money might be put were it not spent on the 
PC program, and (b) the cost of other means 
of assisting students referred by teachers. 


An evaluation should be designed to measure 
the relative effectiveness of the following 
four programs: 


e The Preventive Counseling program 


e The Preventive Counseling program run with- 
out reality therapy training 


Reality therapy provided to regular coun- 
selors 


The usual means of handling referrals 
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Appendix B 
Table of t-Values 


Table of t-Values for Correlated Means 


Number of | Tabled t-value for 7 
matched a 5% probability 
| pairs (one-tailed test 

6 2.01 

7 1.94 

8 1.89 

9 1.86 

10 1.83 

11 1.81 

12 1.80 

13 1.78 

14 1.77 

15 1.76 

16 abst) 

aig! 1.75 

18 1.74 

19 1.73 

20 173 

21 1.72 

22 L2 

23 1:72 

24 1.71 

25 1.71 

26 1.71 

40 1.68 
120 1.65 

ae in| 


Master Index to the 


Program Evaluation Kit 


This index lists topics covered throughout the Program 
Evaluation Kit. Entries therefore indicate book and page 
number. The letter H stands for Evaluator’s Handbook; G 
for How To Deal With Goals and Objectives; D for How To 
Design a Program Evaluation; \ for How To Measure Imple- 
mentation; A for How To Measure Attitudes; Ac for 
Achievement; S for Statistics; and R for How To Present an 
Evaluation Report. 


Ability tests, D 42-43, Ac 126 

Achievement objectives, H 5, Ac 7, 20-31, 48-54, 60-64 

Affective objectives (see Attitude objectives) 

Agendas of formative evaluator, H 24, 35 

Alpha level (see Significance level of a statistical test) 

Alternate test forms, Ac 106, 129 

Analysis of covariance, D 70, 91, 92, Ac 128, S 138 

Analysis of variance, D 70, 81, 92, 124-135, 149, Ac 128, S 
13, 138 

ANCOVA (see Analysis of covariance) 

Anecdotal records, A 111, 112, 116, 117 (see also Observa- 
tions) 

ANOVA (see Analysis of variance) 

Appropriateness of tests for examinees, Ac 64-65 

Art tests, Ac 70-71 

Assigning priorities to objectives (see Prioritizing objectives) 

Attitude indices, A 72, 73, 132, 172 

Attitude instruments, A 21-32, 39, 40, 42, 49-56, R 68-72 

Attitude measurement, H 5, D 40, 41, 95, 98, A 11-13, 15, 
17-39, 153, 154 

Attitude objectives, A 15-18 

Attitude rating scales, A 28-30, 45, 84-91, 131, 172 

Attrition, H 118, D 59-60, 64-66, 79-80, 86-87, 98-99, 151, 
R53 

Audience of evaluation, H 6, 39, 71, 109, D 14, 19, Ac 8, 
R 28, 72 

Backup data, I 8, 12, 17-18, 50 

Bar graphs, D 72-74, Ac 134-137, R 59-68, 75 

Baseline data, D 31 

Behavioral objectives, G 17-21, 23-25, 27-41 

Bias (see Confounds; Contamination; Appropriateness of 
tests for examinees) 

Bimodal distribution, A 175, S 20 

Blocking, D 37, 40, 140, 149-150 

Bloom’s taxonomy, G 30, 31, Ac 25 

Borderline groups, D 26, 153-157 

Budget of evaluation, H 13, 40-41, 48, 92-93 

Budget of program, I 42-43 

Cases, H 108, D 64, S 14 (see also Unit of analysis) 

Case studies, H 21, I 31, 64 

Categorized data, I 73, A 170-171, S 91 

Causes of program outcomes, I 16-18, S 94 

Ceiling effect of a test, S 20 


Master Index 


Central tendency, measures of, S 11 

C-groups (see Control groups) 

Charts (see Graphs; Tables) 

Checklists, I 95-99, A 113, 120, 121 

Chi-square test, S 89, 122-130 

Classroom climate inventories, I 56 

Classroom observations (see Observations) 

Closed-response items, I 120, A 60-63, 65-70, 94 

Codebook for keypunching, A 167, 169, Ac 119, S 
132-133 

Coded behavior record, I 99-103, 111, A 110, 113, 114, 
121 

Coding sheets, A 165, 166, Ac 119 

Cohen’s Kappa, I 137, Ac 109, 111 

Communication, effective, R 11, 14, 27-47 

Comparison groups (see Control groups) 

Computer analysis of data (see Data processing) 

Computer cards, S 132-137 

Confidence interval (see Confidence limits) 

Confidence limits, S 14, 48-54, 77-83, 115-121 

Confounds, D 27, 60, 64, 79, 86, 97-99, 105 

Constructed responses (see Open-response items) 

Contamination, D 60, 64, 79, 86 

Content-process matrix, Ac 13-14, 96 

Context characteristics, H 21, 52, 75-76, I 11, 22-23, 38, 
39, 43 

Contingency questions, A 79 

Contingency table, Ac 144, S 105 

Contract for evaluation, H 27, 47-48 

Control groups, H 16, 61-62, 71-72, 89-90, 92-93, 109-110, 
D 16, 24-33, 53, 85-86, 153-157, I 43, 48, Ac 38-39, 
125-129, 134-136, S 38, 41, 48, 71, 77 

Cooley/Lohnes model, I 27-29 

Correlated t-test (see Difference between two means) 

Correlation, I 137, A 56, 73, 106, 137, 143, 146, 149-151, 
170-172, Ac 94, 109, 110, 111, 130, 145, S 14, 89-130, 
R 56-57 

Cost of evaluation, H 13, 40-41, 48 

Costs and benefits, H 81-83, R 24-25 

Credibility, of the evaluation, H 6, 10, Ac 10-11, 105, R 10 

Criterion-referenced tests, D 37, 72-73, Ac 15-19, 89-107, 
110-115, 128-129, 133-143, R 58-65 

CSE Evaluation Model, H 7-10 

Curriculum-embedded tests, Ac 11, 35, 36 

Cut-off scores, Ac 17, 124-125, S 19 

Data, I 67, 74-77, S 14, 91-92, 137, R 20-21 

Data processing, I 71, A 165-169, Ac 119, 120, S 131-139 

Data summary and analysis, D 66-77, 80-83, 87-92, 99-109, 
119-123, 128-135, 1 64-77, A 74-75, 159-166, Ac 
117-145, S 11-139, R 21-24 

Delayed report instruments, I 103-106, A 114-116 

Design diagrams, H 16-19, D 52-55, 58-59 

Design, evaluation, H 5, 6-7, 16-19, 61-62, 89-90, 97-99, 
109-110, G 16, 46, D 9-135, Ac 38, 125-129, S 13, R 
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20, 55-56 
selection of, D 46-51 
threats to, D 59-60, 64-66, 79-80, 86-87, 97-99, 105 

Diaries (see Written reports) 

Dichotomous data, S 91 

Difference between two means, H 119-120, S 41-54, 71-83 

Discriminant analysis, S 139 

Distributions, S 18-20 

Documentation for summative evaluation, I 13-18 

Domain-referenced tests, G 37-41, 47, Ac 16-18, 121-122 

Duration of activities, I 97 

Educational research, H 22, D 13-14 

Educational significance of program results, D 42, 75-77, 
81, 83, 91, 92, S 38, 47, 53, 76 

E-groups (see Experimental groups) 

Ends-goals vs. means-goals, G 15-16 

English tests, Ac 72-73 

Environmental characteristics (see Context characteristics) 

Error, I 133, A 118, 119, 146, 154, Ac 105, S 3GB 

Essay tests, Ac 72, 107-109, 153 

Ethical problems, H 9-10, A 18, 38 

Evaluation, H 6, 8, 14, G 9-10, 15-16, R 19, 52-53, 54 

Evaluation of tests, Ac 40-44, 47-68 

Evaluation questions, G 17, R 19-21, 31-32 

Evaluation research, H 22 

Existing achievement tests, locating, Ac 35-45 

Existing attitude measures, locating, A 40-56 

Existing implementation measures, locating, | 53-57 

Experimental groups, H 16, 109-110, D 23, 32-33, 53, 
85-86, I 41, Ac 126-129, 134-136, S 38, 48, 71 

Factor analysis, S 139 

Floor effects of a test, S 20 

Foreign language tests, Ac 73, 74 

Formal reports, R 10, 15-26, 31 

Formative evaluation, H 5, 8-9, 16, 24-34, 35-68, G 9-10, D 
11, 14-19, I 13, 27, 49, A 10, 11, Ac 9-10, 129, 140, 
142-143, 144, R9-11 

Gain scores, D 37-38, 70, 91, A 128, 132-133 

Generalization objectives, Ac 27, 53 

Goals of program, H 5, G 13-26 

Grade-equivalent scores, Ac 123 

Graphs, H 102, S 18-25, 39, 89-90, 95-97, R 59-77 

Halo effect, A 118, 119 

Harm done by program, H 21 

Home-economics tests, Ac 74 

How-to guides for constructing tests, Ac 69-81 

Implementation indices, 175, 129 

Implementation instruments, I 54-64, 79-129 

Implementation objectives, G 15-16, 19-12, 22-34 

Implementation of programs, H 20, G 28-29, I 7-138, R 
11-12, 17-18, 20-23, 49-51 

Implementation reports, I 11, 15-16 

Informal reports, R 11 

Interim reports, H 34 
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Internal evaluator, H 25 
Inter-rater reliability, I 135-138, A 118, 148, 149, Ac 
107-109 
Interval data, S 91 
Interviews, I 117-128, A 22, 25-28, 59, 70, 90-102, 131, 
132 
Item analysis, A 87, 88, 152, Ac 13-15, 112-113 
Item banks, Ac 81 
Item difficulty index, Ac 13 
Item discrimination indices, Ac 13-15 
Journals (see Written reports) 
Keypunching, A 165-169, S 131, 132 
Language arts tests, Ac 72-73 
Line graphs, R 65-66, 71, 72-74 
Linking agents, H 27 
Local norms, Ac 81 
Locus of control, A 41, 42 
Logs (see Written reports) 
Loss of cases (see Attrition) 
Machine scoring, Ac 119 
Made-to-order tests, Ac 82-83 
Mandated tests, Ac 36-39 
Mann-Whitney U Test, S 39, 55-69 
Mastery of objectives, Ac 16, 17, 30-31, 111-112, 118, 122, 
133-143, S 20 
Match between program and test, Ac 69-83 
Matched groups, H 115, 118-121, D 150-152, S 38, 70 
Matching items, Ac 155 
Mathematics tests, Ac 74-75 
Matrix sampling, G 49-51, 56-62, Ac 27, 28-29 
Mean (x), S 21, 26-29 
Means-goals vs. ends-goals, G 15-16, I 7, A 17 (see also 
Implementation objectives) 
Median, S 18, 26 
Mid-tests, D 43-44 
Mode, S 19 
Models of evaluation, H 7 
Models of schooling, I 27-29, 114 
Monitoring programs, H 30, 54-65, I 14, 18-23 
Mortality (see Attrition) 
Multiple-choice items, Ac 81, 154 
Multiple measures, need for, 153, A 15 
Multiple regression, S 138 
Needs assessment, H 8, 73, G 50, 62-69, Ac 26, 51 
News releases, R 44-45 
Non-equivalent control groups, D 24, 27-29, 85-86, (see 
also Control groups) 
Normal distribution, S 18, 19 
Norm-referenced tests, Ac 12, 13-15, 17-19, 89-105, 
110-115, 126-128, 130-133 
Norm scores, Ac 81, 145 
Number of items per objective, Ac 54, 56, 67, 68 
Objectives, H 5, G 13-75, D 71-75, A 15-20, Ac 16, 17, 
26-27, 28-29, 47-68, 133-143 (see also Achievement 
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objectives; Behavioral objectives; Prioritizing objectives) 

Objectives-based tests, Ac 17 

Objectives collections, Ac 22, 23, 81, 82 

Objectives hierarchies, Ac 26, 28-29 

Observations, I 29-31, 54-56, 89-116, 135-138, A 32-34, 
108-123, 148-150 

On-the-spot checklists, I 95-99, A 113 

Open-response items, I 120, A 60-63, 94, 106, 107, 170, 
171,177 

Ordered scale, A 85, 86 

Ordering tests, Ac 45 

Ordinal data (see Ranked data) 

Organizations, characteristics, I 57 

Outcome objectives (see Objectives) 

Outliers, D 69, S 18, 34 

Outline of an evaluation report, I 37-48, R 7, 15-26 

Parallel test forms, Ac 106, 129 

Partial correlation, S 138 

Peer ratings, A 22, 125, 126, 128 

People-item data roster, I 69-71, A 161-165 

Percentiles, Ac 123, 124, 131 

Performance objectives, G 17 (see also Objectives) 

Physical education tests, Ac 75-76 

Pilot tests, H 32 

Placement of students, D 35-36, 153-157, Ac 124-125 

Population, S 35-36 

Post-hoc matching, D 91, S 38 

Posttests, D 34, Ac 125-141 

Power of a design, D 38-40 

Power of a test, S 37 

Prediction, A 143, Ac 102, S 92 

Press, the, R 43-46 

Pretests, D 34-43, Ac 125-141 

Prioritizing objectives, G 50, 62-75, Ac 25-30, 50-51, 61, 
62 

Probes, I 121, 124, A 97, 99 

Process, as a focus of evaluation, I 7, A 17, (see also 
Implementation objectives) 

Process models, H 22 

Program characteristics (see Implementation objectives) 

Program, defined, H 6 

Program plan, H 8,119, 24 

Program statement, H 27-29, 49-53 

Progress reports, R 12-13, (see also Interim reports) 

Publishers of achievement tests, Ac 40-44 

Publishers of attitude instruments, A 178-180 

Publishers of objectives, Ac 22, 23, 81-82 

Quartiles, S 18 

Questionnaires, I 105, 117-128, A 22, 28-30, 57-83, 131, 
132, 159-162, 164-177 

Quick-tally sheets, 1 67, 68, A 160, 161 

Randomization, D 136-161 

Range of scores, S 22 

Ranked data, S 39, 55, 61, 91 
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Raters (see Observations) 

Rating scales (see Attitude rating scales) 

Rationale underlying programs, H 29, 52 

Raw scores, Ac 121-122 

Reading tests, Ac 76, 77 

Records, anecdotal, A 111, 112, 116, 117 

Records, examination of, I 54-55, 79-88, A 22, 36-39 

Rectangular, distribution, S 21 

Regression, D 35, 84, 86, S 138 

Relevance of test to program, Ac 47-68 

Reliability, I 130, 133-138, A 55, 56, 72, 118, 132, 133, 
146-156, Ac 105-109, 110-115, S 14, R 10 

Remedial programs, D 19-22, 153-157 

Reports, H 6, 13, 33-34, 67-68, 104-106, 124-128, D 
66-77, 80-83, 87-92, 99-109, 119-123, I 37-48, A 
171-177, Ac 121-145, R 7-77 

Responsive/naturalistic evaluation, H 7, 8, I 25, 29-31 

Retention tests, D 43 

Retrospective needs assessment, G 50, 62-69 

Roles of evaluators, H 8-10, 15-16, 24-34, 44-46, G 9, D 
10-19, 113, A 10-11, Ac 9-12, R9 

Sample size, D 158-160 

Sampling, H 10, 26, 27, 28, 29, 50, 68, G 49-75, D 
157-161, I 60-64, 107-108, Ac 28, 50 

Sampling objectives, G 49-75, Ac 28, 50 

Sampling plan, H 62, 91, 99, I 60-64, 107-108 

Scenarios of typical program episodes, I 91-94 

Schedules for data collection, H 59, 61-62, 63, 87, 95, 
97-99, R 20, 21 

Science tests, Ac 77 

Scores, Ac 121-124, 126-144, S 14 

Selected responses (see Closed-response items) 

Selection bias, D 127 

Selection of program participants (see Placement of stu- 
dents) 

Self-report instruments, I 52, 54-55, 117-128, A 22-34, 39 

Semantic differential, A 89-91 

Sequence of activities, recording, I 99, 111-112 

Short answer tests, Ac 153, 154 

Significance level of a statistical test, D 42, 67, 69-71, 
75-77, 81, 83, 91, 92, 129-130, 132-135, 139, S 35-37 

Sign test, S 39, 84-88 

Skewed distribution, S 20 

Small experiment, H 5, 107-129 

Social-choice instruments, A 24, 125-130 

Social studies tests, Ac 78-80 

Sociometric procedures, A 22, 34, 36, 39, 124-130 

Special education, D 19-22, 153-157 

Specimen sets, A 40, 53, Ac 39, 40 

Sponsor, of program, H 6 

SPSS (Statistical Package for the Social Sciences) S 12, 
131-139 

Stallings observation system, I 1 12-115 

Standard deviation, S 30, 31-34, R 67-68 
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Standardized tests, (see Norm-referenced tests) 

Stanines, Ac 123 

Statistical significance, D 67, 69-71, 76, 81, 83, 91, 92, 
129-130, 132-135, 139, S 13, 14, 35-39, 48 

Stratified random sampling, D 158 

Structured interviews, I 120, A 94 

Subgroup results, D 82, 108, 109 

Subtests, A 72, 73, 84, 155, 156, Ac 37, 97-101 

Summary statistics, S 13 

Summative evaluation, H 69, 106, G 9-10, D 11-14, I 13, 
27, 49, A 9, 10, Ac 9, 11-12, 18, 20, 36, 144, R9, 10 

Surveys, A 25 

Systematic observation, I 90-115, A 108, 110 (see also 
Observations) 

Table for Program-Test Comparison (TPTC), Ac 8-9, 48, 
55-66, 146-151 

Tables for presenting ‘test results, D 65-67, 80, 88, 100, 
115-122, 126, Ac 126-144, R 49-59 

Task analysis, G 69-71 

Taxonomies of objectives, G 30-32, Ac 24-25 

Test item banks, Ac 81 

Test items, Ac 54, 60-61, 63, 64, 66, 67, 68, 100, 107 

Tests, G 18, 20, 21, 35-39, 40, 41, Ac 7-156 (see also 
Norm-referenced tests; Criterion-referenced tests; Atti- 
tude instruments) 

Test Selector’s Screening Questionnaire, Ac 56-57 

Theory-based Evaluation, D 22, 1 25-29 

Time-frame of evaluation, Ac 30-31, 47, 48 

Time interval sampling, I 97, 105 

Timelines, R 51, 54 

Time required to master objectives, Ac 139 

Time-series design, H 61-62, D 45, 55-58, 94-96, 98-99, 
111, 112, Ac 129-132 

Transfer objectives, Ac 27, 53 

True-false items, Ac 81, 154-155 

t-test (see Difference between two means) 

Type I error, S 36, 37 

Type II error, S 36, 37 

Unanticipated outcomes, H 32, G 9, A 10, 11 

Uncorrelated t-test (see Difference between two means) 

Unimodal distribution, S 19 

Unit of analysis, D 137-140, S 15 

Unit tests, H 31, Ac 11, 35-36 

Unmatched groups, S 38, 40 

Unstructured interviews, I 120, A 91 

Validity, I 128, 130, 131-133, A 50, 55, 72, 132-146, 149, 
152-156, Ac 64, 89, 91-105, S 14, R 10 

Variability, measures of, S 11 

Variance (s?), S 30-34 

Variations in program, I 32-34 

Visual aids, R 39-40 

Vocational education tests, Ac 71-72 

Written reports, I 71-73, A 22, 30-32, 103-107 

z-scores, Ac 123 
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